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Running off at nine knots, with spinnaker set, through a dense fog, on the passage from: Halifax to Newfoundland, Dory and 
crate of bananas are seen lashed on deck 


Crossing the Atlantic in Neith 


With Chebucto Head shrouded in 
dense Nova Scotia fog and the rest- 
less Atlantic stretching out some 
2,500 miles ahead of them, the lit- 
tle American-built yacht WNeith, 
manned by her owner and four ama- 
teur yachtsmen, got her hook on 
July 13th, passed out by the Head 
and swung to the eastward on her 
long voyage to Burnham-on- 
Crouch, England. 

The story of the eventful voyage 
through fog, gales, and fair weather 
will appear in this and subsequent 
issues of YACHTING, written by 
members of the crew. She made 
an unusually fast passage, arriving 
at her destination on August 8. The 
story of the voyage from Halifax to 
Newfoundland, where the yacht 
called, is by Capt. V. C. Johnson, a 
Nova Scotia yachtsman who will be 
remembered as skipper of the Class 
P yacht Windward on her voyage 
from New York to Halifax some 
years ago, while subsequent install- 
ments will be by Clifton Willard of 
New York, a junior member of the 
Bayside Yacht Club, one of the 
crew.—Editor. 





By V. C. JOHNSON 


URING the late Summer of 

1920 Commander Sydney C. 
Houghton, R. N. V. R., of London, 
Eng., purchased the Herreshoff 
sloop Neith from B. R. Stoddard, 
of the New Rochelle Yacht Club, 
with the intention of sailing her 
home to Burnham-on-Crouch, Eng- 
land, where Commander Houghton 
is Commodore of the Crouch Yacht 
Club. 

The Neith is a cutter rigged 
yacht only 52 ft. to in. over all; 
38 ft. 6 in. waterline; 10 ft. 6 in. 
beam; 8 ft. 3 in. depth, and 7 ft. 6 
in. draft, with a flush deck under 
which is 6 ft. 2 in. headroom ex- 
tending right up into the galley. 
Here a Shipmate range is installed 
and also two Primus stoves hung 
in large gimbals and fitted with 
cylindrical retainers for pots or ket- 
tles which effectually hold them in 
upright position in the roughest 
weather, a detail which is quite 
necessary for ocean passages. 

Late as the season was Com- 
modore Houghton left Montauk 
Point for the trip across the Atlan- 
tic in September of that year with 


the full cutter rig on Neith, con- 
sisting of some 1,600 square feet of 
canvas. They took the southern 
passage, encountered head winds 
and two heavy gales, lost two sea 
anchors and their trisail, and after 
working across about 1,000 miles, 
decided at last to give it up, and run 
for Nova Scotia. They made the 
Canso coast after being at sea for 
29 or 30 days, ran up to Halifax 
and left the yacht there for the 
Winter to resume the voyage in the 
Spring. 

Before starting this Summer 
Commodore Houghton converted 
the Neith to yawl rig for the At- 
lantic passage, reducing her sail to 
about 950 square feet and prepar- 
ing her thoroughly for every 
eventuality, The same mainmast, a 
large hollow stick 1034 inches in 
diameter, and same bowsprit and 
rigging with which the Neith was 
equipped as a cutter, were used in 
the yawl rig, but with a smaller 
staysail and jib. The mainsail was 
made of heavy hemp canvas, No. 
3, with very heavy roping on ac- 
count of its being loose-footed and 





Neith, rigged as she was for the Atlantic passage 


only attached to the boom by the 
outhaul. The mizzen was a jib 
headed sail of only 105 square feet 
and was also made from the same 
heavy canvas. 

She ‘balanced nicely with this 
mizzen and a small staysail of about 
the same area when running off be- 
fore a half a gale of wind. 

A fisherman’s dory was lashed 
on skids on deck. This had water- 
tight tanks bow and stern, two fresh 
water tanks of 10 gallons each, pro- 
visions for two weeks, compass, 
charts in water tight case, small 
spritsail (the dory has a center- 
board), while a canvas pocket on 
bow and stern each contained a 
sheath knife near the lashings, so 
that it would be only the work of 
a few seconds to cut the lashings 
and slide her off the skids. A can- 
vas cover completely enclosed the 
top of the dory, keeping out the 
spray, and this would probably af- 
ford considerable protection to the 
occupants if the worst should hap- 
pen. This was the most completely 
equipped lifeboat which I have ever 
seen on a big or little ship. 

Early in July, after taking in a 
couple of tons of provisions, in- 
cluding everything a man could de- 
sire in the way of food or d——., 
Neith was lying off the Royal N. S. 
Yacht Squadron waiting for a 
favorable slant of wind. The crew 
for the long voyage consisted of 
Commodore Houghton, Dwight De 
Wolf of Halifax, Clifton Willard 
of Bayside, L. I., Howard Bell, son 
of Dr. McKelyie Bell of New York, 
all amateur yachtsmen, and Mor- 
timer Gordon, a negro cook from 
Barbadoes—and let me say in pass- 
ing that the latter is “some cook” 
and never failed to deliver a full, 


man-sized meal of well-prepared 
food under the worst conditions of 
weather. I was going along with 
them as far as Newfoundland, 
where I had to leave them. 

On July 13th (indicating not 
much superstitution on the part of 
the crew) at 3:00 P. M. we left the 
yacht club anchorage for Cape 
Race, setting our clock to real time. 
The wind was moderate, W. S. W., 
and. we were close-hauled for 5 
miles leaving the harbor. She 
seemed to do fairly well under this 
reduced rig, as the Windward, a 
class P sloop, ran along to weather 
of us and her skipper did not ap- 
pear to be checking her very much 
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to keep alongside of us. We 
rounded Thum Cap buoy at 2:25 
P. M., bade good-bye to the Wind- 
ward, which left us here, squared 
off E X S % S and streamed log 
reading 82:6 for our first leg of 30 
miles to Egg Island. The wind 
was on the starboard quarter, 
freshening a little, and we set sea 
watches. Commodore Houghton 
and Bell were in one watch, Dwight 
De Wolf and Willard in the other. 

On a cruise or voyage of this 
kind, or at any time that you are to 
be out over 24 hours, the watches 
should be set and the men whose 
watch it is below should go below 
and get some sleep. Don’t wait un- 
til every one gets so sleepy that no 
one can keep awake before you get 
down to watch and watch. Do not 
try any newfangled sort of 
watches, but use the old-fashioned 
ones which sailors have proved to 
be the best during the first few hun- 
dred years. Keep them as Noah 
used to keep them when he was 
looking after the elephants, and 
give the animals their meals at 
regular times—half an hour before 
the change of watch. Four on and 
four off with the two two-hour dog 
watches in the evening which 
change the night watches are the 
best. 

At 5:15 in the afternoon, every- 
thing being cleared up and stowed 
away shipshape for sea, the spin- 
naker was set and our speed in- 
creased somewhat. The weather 
was dull and hazy and we could 
not see very far. Picked up Egg 


Neith under sloop rig, when she made her first attempt last year 
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Deck, looking forward, and corner of cockpit 


Island Automatic Buoy and passed 
it close aboard at 6:33 P. M. Log 
112.5. Run 29.9 miles, indicating 
that log was registering practically 
correct. A necessary precaution on 
starting a trip is to test the log on 
a known distance at the start so 
that you may know what to allow 
for error during the passage. 

We had made thirty miles in 4 
hours, 8 minutes, averaging 7% 
knots. At 6.33 we altered course 
to E. % S., log 112%, and let her 
go for Cape Race. 


12:00 Mid. Dull and 


foggy 
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The Barbadian was “some cook,” and never 
failed to deliver a hot meal 


weather. 
29.9. 

July 14, 8:00 A. M.. Thick fog. 
Log 188. Barometer 29.9. 

During the morning the wind 
freshened, sea made up and we had 
very thick fog. Kept a sharp look 
out and piled along better than 8 
knots. About 9:00 A, M. we heard 
a strenuous one blast dead ahead 
and in about a minute, a nervous 
minute, I might say, the black bow 
of a steamer seemed to rise out of 
the sea just on our starboard bow. 
We swung off to port, and she 


Log 144%. Barometer 
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Bell and Clifton Willard. 


The crew, left to right, Dwight De Wolf, Commander Houghton, Howard 
The combined ages of the three “deck hands” 


was only 57 years 
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Drying out in Trepassy after the fast run 
from Halifax 


passed so close that we could plainly 
read her name on the bow. Sorry 
I forgot to put down the name and, 
as it was an odd one, it has slipped 
my memory. 

At noon we had fresh to strong 
W. S. W. wind and moderate sea. 
Log 220. Run since leaving yacht 
club 142 miles, 

The watches were now racing to 
see which could do the most miles 
in its watch. Commander Hough- 
ton’s watch was on deck during the 
afternoon and he was at the wheel 
and driving her. That spinnaker 
pole did some awful twisting and 
bending as she rolled and lurched 
forward on top of the seas. 

“Think we'd better take it in, 
Commander, or we'll lose it,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Oh no, let her go, I want to 
beat that last watch’s record. Think 
we'll.do 35 or 36 miles this watch,” 
he replied. 

That old spinnaker pole fairly 
creaked with pain. Then, “bang,” 
like a young cannon going off, and 
the spinnaker disappeared forward 
around the forestays with about 8 
feet of pole lashing around the fore 
deck. Part of pole flew out of the 
socket and landed nicely fore and 
aft on deck. The Commander and 
3ell went forward and had 15 
minutes of hard labor clearing 
away the wreckage and getting her 


snugged up forward. This hap- 
pened at 3:30 P. M. Log 254. 
Barometer 29.9. So the Com- 


mander made 34 miles during his 
watch, spinnaker or no spinnaker. 
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At 8:00 P. M., strong westerly 
wind. Sea getting up. Log 287%. 
Barometer 29.8—33% miles in the 
two dog watches. 

At midnight log was 320% miles. 
Did 33 miles last watch. Altered 
course to E. 3% S. as variation was 

increasing rapidly as we went East. 

July 15, 8:00 A. M. Log 388. 
Barometer 29.7, 3414 miles during 
last watch. At noon, still very thick 
fog and blowing hard. We had 
not been able to see 100 yards dur- 
ing the past 36 hours. Log 422— 
another 34-mile watch. 

During the last 24 hours we had 
run 202 nautical miles. This is the 
best run which I have ever heard of 
for a small boat of this size. The 
next best run which I have had 
the pleasure of making was 172 
miles in the “P” class sloop Wind- 
ward. I do not claim that others 
have not exceeded this run, but 
merely state that a better run has 
not come to my notice. 

We were still running off before 
it at 4 P. M. with the sea making 
up fast behind us, log 453, show- 
ing we had dropped down to 31 
miles, but the ship’s clock had been 
set ahead for longitude made good, 
which accounts for some of the 
loss. 

At nightfall it was blowing half 
a gale of wind with big sea run- 
ning. We were not certain as to 
our position, for it was still very 
thick fog and we had not been able 
to see 100 yards since leaving the 
Nova Scotia Coast. The bold, dan- 
gerous Newfoundland coast was to 
leeward. The lead gives very lit- 
tle warning here and in the sea 
that was running it would have been 
almost impossible to get a cast of 
the lead. We decided that discre- 
tion was the better part of valor, 
so took in mainsail and jib and 
hauled her off two points so as to 
run parallel with the coast, as we 
figured we were still 40 miles off 
Newfoundland. By doing this 
safety first stunt we lost the chance 
of making a very fast passage to 
Cape Race, but it looked very bad 
that night and it was no use taking 
a long chance in that dense fog. 

It turned out to be a very dirty 
night. There was a heavy sea on 
the starboard quarter and she took 
a lot of watching to keep her from 
broaching-to. If she had done 
that—good-night. Every now and 
then a big one hits her an awful 
smash, a little slops on deck, just as 
though you had hit her with a 
gigantic sledge hammer, and she 
trembles all over—just feels as 
though she had hit something solid. 

At 4:00 A, M., log 529, she was 
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Commander Houghton and Capt. V. C. 
Johnson, of Halifax, who navigated Neith 
to Newfoundland 


still making nearly 6 knots under 
the two little sails, the combined 
area of which was about 210 square 
feet. The barometer had begun to 
rise a little, it was now 29.75, so it 
looked as if the worst of the gale 
was over. 

When daylight came the fog 
thinned out a little and we were able 
to see a mile or so. Altered course 
to N. E., log 532, to run in toward 
Cape Race. During the forenoon 
the weather cleared and wind mod- 
erated, though there was still a 
heavy sea. Set mainsail and jib. 
Took soundings but got no bottom 
at 50 fathoms. It was some pull 
to get that 15 Ib. lead back out of 
300 feet of water. 

At 10:30 A. M. we saw the sun 
for a few minutes for the first 
time since leaving Halifax. I got 
out the little box sextant and with 
difficulty got a sight. This was no 
easy job when one minute the boat 
was about the length of her spars 
below the level of the next sea and 
then went climbing over the hill 
only to flop down and lose sight of 
that red ball I was trying to bring 
down to a very bumpy horizon. We 
assumed we were in latitude 46° 
20’, so this sight with that latitude 
placed us in longitude 53° 38’ W. 
which was miles further west than 
our dead reckoning gave us. The 
sun’s bearing at time of sight was 
S. 65° E., so running a position line 
at right angles to this bearing 
through latitude 46° 20’, longitude 
53° 38’, and prolonging the line 
toward the N. E., this line ran right 
into Trepassy Harbor; so all that 
was necessary to reach Trepassy, 
was to steer on this line and we 
would eventually reach Trepassy, 
no matter where we were with ref- 
erence to latitude. This is the great 
advantage of putting a line of posi- 
tion on your chart from every ob- 
servation which you take. It will 

(Continued on page 204) 
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_Mayflower’s Entry for the 


International Fisherman’s 
Race Rejected 


The trustees of the International 
Fisherman’s Trophy, presented last 
year for an annual race between the 
fishing vessels of Nova Scotia and 
the United States, announced on 
September 15 that they had rejected 
the entry of the American. fishing 
schooner Mayflower, which was 
built at Essex this spring particu- 
larly for this race. While the trus- 
tees did not make public their 
reasoas for this rejection, it is be- 
lieved that they reached this decision 
as the result of a belief that the 
Mayflower is not a bona-fide fishing 
craft, that she was built only to race 
for this cup, and that she does not, 
therefore, fulfill the spirit of the 
Deed of Gift governing the cup. 

The specific clause in the Deed of 
Gift governing this is as follows: 
“All races for this trophy shall be 
under control and management of 
an international committee of five, 
which shall be selected for each 
series. The only vessels which can 
compete for this trophy shall be 
bona-fide fishing vessels, which have 
been engaged in commercial deep 
sea fishing for at least one season 
previous to the race.” 

While the action of the Interna- 
tional Committee is regretted, we 
believe that there is some basis for 
their action, and that they are in 
some measure justified in their en- 
deavor to protect the spirit of this 
important race. 

It will be remembered that after 
the Gloucester schooner Esperanto 
won the race off Halifax last year, 
a syndicate was formed which raised 
by popular subscription the money 
for a new vessel to race for this 
cup, which was named the May- 
flower, and the boat was built last 
winter from designs by Starling 
Burgess, yacht designer, and she 
shows in her design many points in 
common with American yachts. 

The principal point of difference 
from the fisherman, however, is not 
so much in her lines and construc- 
tion, the latter being amply strong 
for off-shore fishing purposes, but 
in her rig, for she carries a very 
much larger rig than is found on 
fishing vessels of the same size. 
This, of course, gives an undoubted 
advantage. In fact, we hear that her 
crew have made no “bones” of the 
fact that when the race is over her 
rig will be cut down to normal pro- 
portions for off-shore fishing, winter 
and summer. This, undoubtedly, 
evades the spirit of the Deed of 
Gift, which states that “the vessel 
must race with her regular working 
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sails, which must be of no greater 
area than customary.” It does not 
seem, therefore, entirely proper that 
in our desire to win we should build 
a special boat for this race with a 
much larger sail area than she would 
normally carry if she were intended 
alone for fishing. 

There also seems to be some fric- 
tion between the Gloucester fleet and 
the new vessel, but we do not believe 
that this is responsible for the de- 
cision of the race committee, as has 
been charged. 

The date for the races has been 
postponed to the latter part of Oc- 
tober, and it is probable that another 
challenge will be sent from the Uni- 
ted States in behalf of one of the 
older American fishermen. There 
are a number of Gloucester and Bos- 
ton boats eligible. An elimination 
race to pick a defender has been 
arranged, to be sailed on October 
11th, and several vessels have 
already entered from Massachu- 
setts Bay. 


Southern California Yacht- 


ing Association Regatta 


Instead of holding purely local 
races, the San Diego Yacht Club 
decided for 1921 to concentrate its 
efforts on the regatta of the South- 
ern California Yachting Associa- 
tion, held at Santa Barbara, August 
8 to 13. 

The San Diego Yacht Club was 
represented at the Santa Barbara 
Regatta by the sloops Trilby, Victor 
Doyle, and Gretchen, E. E. Rogers. 
These two boats captured all the 
second prizes in their races, but after 
a hard 200-mile ocean trip were not 
in good enough condition to make 
the showing they should otherwise 
have done. 

On August 9, the sloop Lady 
Betty captured the Santa Barbara 
Yacht Club Cup, Gretchen being 
second. On August 10, the Lady 
Betty, which is owned by Capt. John 
Barneson and was sailed by C. M. 
Neuner, won by 19 seconds from the 
Trilby. The Trilby only arrived a 
short time before the race and made 
a very good showing, considering the 
conditions of both boat and crew. 

In the yawl race Ortona, D. F. 
Laubersheimer, won over the Mol- 
lilou, Milton Hesselberger, and the 
Winsome, H. T. Morrow. 

On August 10, in the race for the 
Sir Thomas Lipton Challenge Cup, 
five sloops got away for a fine start. 
The Alert led at the windward mark 
by taking a course through the kelp. 
Mischief I \ed at the first round with 
the Trilby second. Then Trilby was 
forced out by a broken chain plate. 
Lady Betty beat the Mischief I on 
time allowance but was disqualified 
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Start of the Southern California Yachting Association race for the Lipton Challenge 
Cup. Trilby (left) and Galliano in foreground 


for fouling the Alert; so the cup 
went to the Mischief I, Los 
Angeles. Gretchen, San Diego, fin- 
ished second. 

The race for schooners and yawls 
was called off on account of lack of 
wind on August 11. Fine sailing 
weather prevailed on all the other 
days. The course for the arbitrary 
handicap race for sloops was short- 
ened after the start because of the 
light wind. The Alert, C. D. Wi- 
man, Santa Barbara, was first, 
Gretchen second. 

This was by far the best regatta 
ever held in Santa Barbara waters. 
About 70 yachts were present, rep- 
resenting clubs from San Francisco 
to San Diego, a distance of over 
500 miles. Great credit is due the 
Santa Barbara Yacht Club and Ad- 
miral Soiland of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Yachting Association for the 
enjoyable time given the visiting 
yachtsmen, 

The regatta was held under the 
supervision of the newly formed 
Southern California Yachting As- 
sociation, which is headed by Al- 
bert Soiland. 

The new one-design class, of 
which ten are being built by Law- 
rence Jensen at the yacht club, is a 
14-foot catboat. Eight have been 
signed up so far. 

Commander Charles Longstreth, 
a new member of the club, who 
brought his power cruiser Arawan 
II from the Atlantic Coast this 
spring, has taken one of the boats. 
He intends to try out both the gaff 
and Marconi rigs. 





Aloha Starts on Her Voy- 
age Around the World 
A long voyage in an American 

yacht that will arouse a great deal 


of interest is one that. started on 
September 15, when the bark-rigged 


auxiliary yacht Aloha left New 
York on a _ 33,000-mile voyage 
around the world. The course laid 
out for the yacht is from New York 
to the Panama Canal, then across 
the Pacific, stopping at Hawaii, and 
some of the other Pacific islands, to 
Japan and China, thence through the 
China Sea, and Bay of Bengal to 
India, across the Indian Ocean, 
through the Suez Canal and the 
Mediterranean, and home. 


Chester, Nova Scotia, 
Regatta Week 


Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, was 
the scene of an unusually interest- 
ing regatta this summer during the 
Chester Race Week, in which yachts 
of the various Nova Scotia yacht 
clubs competed, those of the Royal 
Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, and 
the Chester Yacht Club being most 
in evidence. 

On August Ist, Dixie, of the 
Chester Yacht Club, owned by 
Commodore J. K. Bartlett, won the 
Chester Bay Challenge Cup over a 
21-mile course in the fast time of 
3 hours, 23 minutes and 32 seconds, 
defeating the Windward, of Hali- 
fax, and the Linnet of Chester on 
corrected time, and the Mary S boat 
for boat. 

On August 3 the Dixie won again 
in the open handicap race, with 
Britannia and Windward of the 
Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squad- 
ron, second and third respectively. 

On August 5 the Windward, a 
class “P” yacht, owned by R. A. 
Corbitt, of Halifax, and sailed by 
W. J. Roue, won the handicap race 
from Chester to Hubbards, leading 
the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron cruising fleet by over an 
hour and winning by 20 minutes 
and 54 seconds corrected time. 
Windward also won on August 6. 
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Miss America II, the latest of the Wood fleet, with double the horsepower of her predecessor, showed the fastest time that has ever 
been made on the water, averaging 80.56 miles per hour in the mile trials 


Miss America II Keeps the B. I. Trophy 


at Home 


A Long and Varied Program at Detroit Brings Out Fast Time and Shatters Records 


[TH the Detroit Yacht Club 

holding both the British In- 
ternational Trophy and the Gold 
Cup, the latter the prize trophy of 
the A. P. B. A., and in addition the 
Lake George Trophy for the mile 
trials, it was a foregone conclusion 
that Detroit would stage this year 
the biggest power boat regatta ever 
held in this country. When they do 
things in Detroit they do them 
right, and stop at no_ halfway 
measures, and the program the com- 
mittee arranged was both varied 
and attractive and promised racing 
for almost any kind of boat one 
might own. Also the arrangements 


made for the racing were excellent, 
the courses for the speed events 
being laid out on the Detroit River, 
and everything was set for a big list 
of starters and the finest kind of a 
time. 

The events scheduled in addition 
to the B. I. T. race, the Gold Cup 
and Lake George Trophy races al- 
ready mentioned, were those for the 
Wood-Fisher Trophy for displace- 
ment runabouts, the Great Lakes 
Trophy for. express cruisers, the 
Sallan Trophy, the Detroit Trophy, 
the Scripps Motor Trophy, the 
Miller Cup, etc. - In fact, the 
list of prizes offered listened 


Baby Gar, winner of the Wood-Fisher Trophy for displacement runabouts. She was never 
really opened up during the race 


like an inventory of the Tiffany 
Silverware Department. Also, the 
list of entries received was most 
encouraging and gave promise of a 
big fleet of starters. But, when it 
came down to actualities, only a 
small percentage of the entrants in 
the high speed events showed up at 
the line and from a competitive 
point of view the races suffered in 
consequence. “Gar’’ Wood and his 
fleet of flyers were on hand as they 
always are, and nearly every event 
had one or more of the Commo- 
dore’s boats entered, and whether 
this fact scared others off is not 
known. If it did, it does not speak 
well for the sportsmanship of the 
motor boat racing fraternity, for 
being willing to finish in the ruck if 
one cannot finish in the van is part 
of the ethics of the game. 

Outside of the Wood fleet, con- 
sisting of Miss America, Miss 
America II, Baby Gar, and Gar Jr. 
IT, only five American boats showed 
up for the speed boat events and of 
these one sank and another ap- 
peared only in one race, in which 
she was disqualified for cutting 
(unintentionally) some of the 
buoys. Allowing for all the ac- 
cidents and unavoidable delays that 
might account for a boat’s failure to 
show up, this is a situation which 
ought not to be, and which must be 
remedied if racing of this kind is 
to last. “Gar” Wood has undoubt- 
edly gone into the sport in a way 
to insure success, but that in itself 
should not deter others from trying 
their best. No man is unbeatable, 
and when someone comes along that 
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Some of the speed demons—Col, A. W. Tate, of Maple Leaf VII; Gar Wood, Sheldon 
Clark, Phil Wood and George Wood 


can beat “Gar,” it is a foregone 
conclusion that the Commodore will 
stick along and be content to take 
the other’s wake until he can come 
out on top again. It is this spirit 
that makes racing worth while. In 
the big events—the Gold Cup Race, 
and the B. I. T. race—only Sheldon 
Clark, of the Chicago Y. C., in Miss 
. Chicago, was willing (or able) to 
go against the higher powered 
Wood boats, but with true sporting 
instinct he stuck to the job and got 
all out of his boat there was and, 
incidentally, a number of prizes. If 
others had been willing to do the 
same, it would have added much to 
the sport. 

One other point may be men- 
tioned in passing before going on 
to the races themselves. That is the 
fact that in the unlimited speed 
classes all the American boats had 
the same make of engine, the Lib- 
erty aero motor, altered for marine 
use. This, also, detracts somewhat 
from the interest in such events, and 
the ends of the sport would be bet- 
ter served if various types of mo- 
tors were represented. If a certain 
motor gives the service required of 
it, no fault can be found for its 
almost universal use, but the future 
development of the marine motor 
for high speed can best be served by 
the use of various makes and types 
of marine engines. 


The Wood-Fisher Trophy Race 

The first big event on the schedule 
was the race for the new Wood- 
Fisher Trophy, consisting of three 
heats of 50 miles each, on August 
27, 29, and 30. The conditions were 
practically the same as those for the 
Fisher-Allison Trophy, being for 
open displacement runabouts, with 
any type of motor whose maximum 


piston displacement is not over 3,- 
000 cubic inches. In the Fisher-Al- 
lison Trophy only stock marine mo- 
tors are eligible. 

For this race three boats came to 
the line, Baby Gar, a Wood boat, 
with a single Liberty motor; Nick 
Nack, owned by Commodore Hum- 
phrey Birge of Buffalo, a Hacker- 
designed boat, powered with a sin- 
gle Hall-Scott marine motor like the 
original one in Adieu when she won 
the Fisher Trophy at Miami this 
year, and Aye Aye Sir, owned by C. 
G. Fisher, of Miami. She is the 
same boat that raced at Buffalo, but 
has had some alterations in the way 
of spray boards attached to the 
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Maple Leaf VII filling and sinking by the stern after completing one lap of the course 
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chine forward.to aid in lifting her 
out of the water. 

Orlo III, a: Hickman sea sled, 
owned by Geo. Leary, was on hand 
with a pair of new Liberty motors 
in-place of the Murray & Tregurtha 
pair, she had at Buffalo, but as her 
piston. displacement was greater 
than the conditions allowed she was 
not eligible. As these conditions 
were changed after Orlo III was de- 
signed with this race in view, there 
was some feeling in the matter and 
Orlo III was allowed to start with 
the other boats, but not to compete 
for the prize. 

Baby Gar won all three heats with 
Nick Nack second on points. What 
the Wood boat could have done is 
not known, as her owner says she 
was not “let out” in any of the 
heats. Yet she went fast enough to 
make three world’s records for dis- 
placement boats, averaging 42.5 
miles for the three heats of i50 
miles, and 44.2 miles for her best 
50-mile heat. 

Nick Nack, handled by Commo- 
dore F. G. Ericson, with less than 
half the horse power of Baby Gar, 
being equipped with a 6-cylinder 
200 H. P. Hall-Scott marine type 
engine, also smashed existing rec- 
ords for boats powered with marine 
engines, and gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition of speed and consistency. 
She went through the three gruel- 
ling heats without having to lift the 
engine hatches once during the 
races. In the first race Nick Nack 
made the second lap of 2% miles at 
the rate of 42.15 miles per hour, a 
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Maple Leaf VII at top speed 


Miss America I, winner of last year's B. I. Trophy, was still one of the most consistent performers 


Miss Chicago, with only one engine, stuck along with the higher powered boats and took her dusting, or came out on top, as the case might be 
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world’s record for marine engined 
displacement boats, and the 50 miles 
at the rate of 41.3 miles per hour, 
also a record, the best 50 miles made 
previously being by Orlo III at Buf- 
falo at an average of 39.8. The 
latter boat had at that time two 
300 H. P. motors. Nick Nack av- 
eraged for the three heats, a total cf 
150 miles, 40.6 miles per hour, 
which is 2.3 miles per hour better 
than the previous record for that 
distance. Commodore Birge is to 
be commended for entering this 
speedy little flyer against Baby Gar, 
when, barring accidents, it was a 
foregone conclusion she could not 
win the trophy. 

Orlo III ran a very fast race and 
pushed Baby Gar on the straight- 
aways, but being a big boat with a 
wide turning radius, she lost on the 
turns. Her best lap was at the rate 
of 49.4 mile per hour. 

The summary of the three heats 
follows: 


Boat, Owner and Club 
Baby Gar, Wood, 
*Orlo III, &o. yp M. B. C. of A 
Nick Nack, H. Birge, Buffalo L. 
Aye, Aye, ’Sir, st 


Bab 

Nick Nack 

A e, ~~ Sir 
rio III 


Baby Gar 
ick Nac 
*Orlo III 





* Racing by courtesy. 
The Gold Cup Race 
In the Gold Cup Race only two 
starters showed up the first day, 
Miss America and Miss Chicago. It 


Boat, Owner and Club 
Miss America, G. A. 
Miss Chicago, Chicago Y. 


Miss America 
Miss Chicago 
Orlo III 


Miss America 
Miss Chicago 
was evident that the former would 
win, barring accidents, but Sheldon 
Clark’s boat gave the champion a 
good race. In the second heat Orlo 


Boat, wnangs and Club 
Baby Sure Cure, P. Strassbur 
Miss Chicago, Chicago » # 


Miss Chicago 


Baby Sure Cure 


Miss Chicago 





* Disqualified for cutting marks. 


OO & & eae 


eee ween eeeee 
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eee eee eee ee ee ee eT 
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Wood, Detroit Y. C........ 
C5 MI ee nsicis vas 


ee ee ee 
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*Miss Belle Isle II, Mi. Shippicasse, D. ¥.'C..22! 
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III also started, but finished third, 
over a minute behind the Chicago 
boat, and as she had missed the first 
heat, she did not come out again. 
During the third race it began to 
rain heavily and the race was called 
off after two laps, Miss America 
being at that time a sure winner of 
the trophy as long as she finished. 
The summary follows: 


The Detroit Trophy Race 

In the race for the Detroit 
Trophy, presented by Mayor Cou- 
zens of Detroit, Miss Chicago, Baby 
Sure Cure, owned by P. Strassburg, 
and Miss Belle Isle II, were the con- 
tenders, the latter running only the 
second day. Baby Sure Cure won 
the first heat, Miss Chicago the sec- 
ond and third heats. Baby Sure 
Cure turned turtle, taking one of the 
turns in the second-heat, and quali- 
fied her owner and mechanician for 
the Hydro Helldivers Association, 
the former sustaining three broken 


SUMMARY, WOOD-FISHER TROPHY RACE 


First Heat 


10 Miles 20 Miles 30 Miles 
souxybaneeda 14:06.8 28:08.7 42:11.3 
spueiietiavse 16:08.8 30 :09.2 43:35.6 
ishveashevs 15:05.2 29:22.7 43:41.0 
Veeankuvaens 15:24.5 30:31.1 45:37.7 
Seconp Heat 
eve y eceweens 14:48.4 29:24.7 43:42.5 
erry y tee 15:03.4 29:47.2 44:35.4 
taed ase sebes 16:44.3 32:14.6 47 :46.3 
Livactaaeets Did not start 
Tuirp Heat 
se cboceeges 13:22 26:33.6 40:27.4 
Pe re 15:09.6 30:00.4 44:11.7 
hodee wee ae 13:36.5 26:44.9 41:57.1 
Fore ret ee 16:19.7 32:16.2 48:18.3 


ribs. Miss Belle Isle cut some buoys 
and was disqualified. The results 
were: 

In the mile trials, on August 31, 


THE GOLD CUP RACE 
Three 30-Mile Heats—Laps, 5 Miles 
First Heat 
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rent, at the rate of 70.95 miles. 
Miss America, with double the 
power, did not equal her record of 
last year and could only hang up 
74.87 miles per hour. 


The Cruiser Races 

After the scarcity of boats in the 
speed events it was a pleasure to see 
the fleets in the cruiser and express 
cruiser races. The race for the 
Sallan Trophy brought 21 starters 
to the line (it was for boats of no‘ 
more than 17:miles speed) and the 
winner of the three 25-mile heats 
turned up in Two P. M., owned by 
Commodore C. D. Cutting. Four 
‘boats turned up for the express 
cruiser race for the Great Lakes 
Trophy. Miss Liberty II, a 62- 
footer, owned by Humphrey Birge 
of Buffalo, finished first with an av- 
erage of 23.18 miles per hour, after 
a hot race with Commodore Kotch- 
er’s Betty M, the Sea Horse being 
third. 


Elapsed Speed. Rest : 
40 Miles Time Hi. Lap Points 
56 :06.1 1:09:33 43.1 43.7 7 
59:06.2 1:10:11 42.6 45 
58:05.2 1:12:32 41.3 42.1 6 
1:00:44.4 1:16:03 39.4 wie 6 
58:50.3 1:13:52 40.7 43.2 14 
59:35.7 1:14:36 40.15 40.8 12 
11:04:46.2 1:20:26 37.4 38.8 10 
54:17.9 1:07:52 44.2 46.5 21 
59:20.8 1:14:05 40.5 41.6 18 
54:49.0 1:15:50 39.4 49.4 
11:04:23.3 1:20:41 37.2 nese 15 


The British International Trophy 
Race 

The great interest in the regatta, 

however, was centered on the B. I. 


Elapsed Speed, Best é 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th Time M.P.H. Lap _ Points 

21 §:01.7 5:04.4 4:48.2 6:12.6 6:02.6 31:51.9 56.5 62.45 12 

5:15.2 2 5:02 5:01.2 4:58.9 5:24.1 8:45.1 35:15 51.0 60.2 11 
Seconp Heat 

5:44.4 5:28.9 §:00.8 6:02.9 6:15.4 6:10.9 $5:43.4 50.5 54.7 24 

6:16,3 5:49.0 6:00.6 6:13.4 6:11.1 6:00.6 36:31.1 49.4 51.5 22 

6:23.3 6:00.0 6:57.5 6:11.3 5:59.1 6:15.9 7 :47.2 48.2 50.15 10 
Tuirp Heat 

6:44.3 6:08.9 12:52.8 46,5 49.0 36 

7:12.7 7:20.6 14:33.3 41.2 43.0 33 


Sheldon Clark established a record 
for single-engined boats when he 
drove Miss Chicago over the course 
6 times, with and against the cur- 


DETROIT TROPHY 
First Heat 


1st 2d 3d 
eebeceqeesecse 5:03.2 4:49.3 4:53.1 
ee ee rie ee 5:00.8 4:49.5 4:53.5 
Seconp Heat 
Seseese@ebeonia §:15,.7 6:58.6 5:16.9 
RGR lta Swan He 5: 255. 8 6:02.3 5:30.2 


Tuirp Heat 
9:33.1 1929.2 


T. race for which England sent 

over Maple Leaf VII, owned by Sir 

E. Mackay Edgar, and in charge of 
(Continued on page 195) 


Elapsed 
4th 5th 6th Time 
4:51.9 6:03.6 4:59.2 30:40.3 
4:52.6 6:51.3 8:41.8 35:09.4 
5:29.7 5:35.6 5:27.7 $4:04.3 
5:26.2 5:21.5 5:36.7 33 :52.3 

20:02 
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Start of the second race for the Lipton Cup on Lake Michigan. 


Left to right, Sari, Rainbow, South Shore, Dixie, Yank 


The Lipton Cup Races 


O event excites more interest 

on Lake Michigan than the 
races for the Lipton Cup. In fact, 
the cup may fairly be called the 
most coveted trophy on the Great 
Lakes. These races have been held 
off Chicago for many years. In 
fact, the cup was presented for 
competition in 1902 by the Irish 
Baronet to the old Columbia 
Yacht Club, which, in 1919, turned 
it over to the Chicago Yacht Club, 
to be raced for as a perpetual chal- 
lenge cup under the conditions of 
the deed of gift. 

Since 1917, the cup has been of- 
fered in competition for a series of 
three races by Class R boats under 
the Universal Rule. There are no 
time allowances. The first race is 
always a triangle, two miles to the 
leg, twice around. The second is 
twice around a windward and lee- 
ward course, three miles to the leg 
and the final race is around a 
square with each leg three miles, 
making a twelve-mile course in 
each case. 

Five boats represented the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club this year. These 
were: Sari, the winner in 1919; 
Rainbow, the winner last year; 
Gossoon, Colleen (ex XXIX) ana 
Yank, recently brought from Lake 
Erie, where she had had a success- 
ful racing record under the owner- 
ship of ex-Commodore Schmidt of 
the Toledo Yacht Club. 

Two boats came down from 
Milwaukee-—Divie, originally Sally 
XII, built and raced by Lawrence 
Percival of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Marblehead, and South 
Shore, a local Milwaukee product, 
built just before the war but not 


By SAMUEL DAUCHY 


completed until the beginning of 
1921, and practically untried in 
competition, except locally at Mil- 
waukee. 

Gossoon and Dixie have the so- 
called Marconi rigs, built to the 
limit of height allowed under the 
rule. Gossoon had a perfect fitting 
mainsail with excellent draft, but 
Dixie’s mainsail did not seem to be 
quite as good. 

During the three race days, Aug- 
ust 18th, 19th, and 20th, Lake 
Michigan more than lived up to its 
reputation for varied weather con- 
ditions. On the first day the wind 
was from the Northeast and light 
at the beginning of the race, with a 
weight of less than ten miles an 
hour, and little promise of much 
improvement. Before the finish it 





Yank, winner of the series. Owned by 


Ogden T. McClurg 


had faded to the merest zephyr, 
which seemed hardly likely to carry 
the boats across the finish line 
within the time: limit. . This was 
accompanied by a heavy roll from 
the lake, probably the result of a 
blow in the direction of the Mani- 
tous, of which this sea was the only 
reminder. It was excellent going 
for the boats with Marconi rigs and 
those with fine forward sections 
and large sail plans. Colleen, for 
example, seemed to: slice into the 
sea, and keep moving, while Sari 
pitched and stopped as the wind 
lightened. 

South Shore crossed in the lead 
at the gun, followed by Rainbow 
and Dixie, but with Sari slightly to 
windward and in a better position. 
Gossoon, however, crossing the line 
on the port tack, and going astern 
of these boats, soon began to foot 
and point and was well established 
out to windward before many miti- 
utes had elapsed, She moved easily 
in the light air and rounded the 
first mark of the triangle over two 
minutes in the lead. Yank, how- 
ever, reduced Gossoon’s lead in the 
two following legs and was less 
than a minute behind her at the end 
of the first round. 


Start, 2.00 P. M. First Round 


Yacht Ist Mark 2dMark 3d Mark 
Gossoon ...... 2:87:08 3:00:44 3:21:32 
“an 2:39:32 3:02:17 3:22:16 
ee 2:40:43 8:03:35 3:24:89 
Pe “ecesee 2:42:39 06:10 25:32 


At the completion of the first 
round, Dixie was close behind Sari 
and was, in turn, followed almost 
immediately by Colleen. As Dixie 
stood to the northward she seemed 
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Colleen 


to lose the wind and Colleen, over- 
taking her, forced her about but 
split tacks with her and stood out 
into the lake in pursuit of Sari. 
After a couple of short tacks these 
two converged and Colleen was 
able to force Sari and pass her, and 
went out after the leaders. Al- 
though she moved easily in the light 
air she was unable to overcome 
their lead, and this detachment 
rounded the northeast mark with 
Gossoon nearly seven minutes 
ahead, followed by Yank, Dixie, 
Colleen and Sari, in the order 
named. 

The remainder of the race was in 
the nature of a procession in the 
dying wind, enlivened only by a 
hard struggle on Sari’s part to es- 
cape from Rainbow, which steadily 
came up on her and, passing 
through her lee, finished 26 seconds 
in the lead. Gossoon led Yank at 
the finish by 7 minutes and 50 sec- 


onds. 
Summary—Second Round 


Finish 

Yacht lst Mark 2dMark 38d Mark 
Gossoon ..... 4:15:15 4:42:58 5:22:47 
a er 4:21:47 4:51:47 5:30:37 
DE -icenteus 4:26:15 4:58:15 5:32:54 
Colleen 4:30:00 4:56:57 5:35:32 
Rainbow ..... 4:37:06 5:04:36 5:45:56 
| Sea 4:34:55 5:04:28 5:46:22 
South Shore... 4:46:01 5:14:20 5:55:26 

The Second Race 
During the night the wind 


worked around to the south and 
began to freshen, finally going to 
southwest and stiffening until it 
was blowing close to 30 miles an 
hour at the starting time with vi- 
cious puffs from the west of 35 
miles an hour or more. Not far 
off shore a short steep sea with 
many white caps began to run, 
which became higher as the boats 
approached the outer mark. Col- 
leen, Rainbow and South Shore 
carried single reefs, while Sari, 
Yank and the two jib-headed boats 
carried full sail. 

A long starting line allowed the 
boats to keep clear of each other, 


Gossoon 


which was extremely wise consid- 
ering the speed at which they were 
traveling and the weight of the 
wind. Sari, Yank and South Shore 
crossed in the smoke of the gun, 
and the others were close behind. 
Sari immediately broke out her 
large spinnaker and held slightly to 
the westward of the rest of the 
fleet. This judgment proved to be 
correct, as she was able to lay a 
direct course for the mark, while 
the other boats, having worked to 
the eastward, found it difficult to 
hold their courses when the puffs 
came out of the west, all having 
been carrying their booms to port 
at the start of the leg. Sari wore 
around the first mark well in the 
lead, being over a minute ahead of 
Yank, the second boat around. She 
immediately came about and made 
for the shore and the smooth water, 
followed by the rest of the boats. 
Gossoon having jibed on the way 
down, found it prudent to come 
about at the mark, having come up 
to it on the port tack. 

Some of the boats fourid it heavy 








South Shore, the Milwaukee’ representative 


Sari 


going in the puffy wind and steep 
sea, particularly until they reached 
the shelter of the land. Sari and 
Yank were having a bitter fight for 
the lead, but Sari maintained her 
leading position, kept gaining as 
she neared the home mark, and 
rounded two and one-half minutes 
to the good. The other boats fell 
steadily behind, and it was appar- 
ent that they were out of it in the 
absence of any mishaps to the lead- 


ers. 
Start, 2.00 P. M. First Round 


Yacht Ist Buoy 2d Buoy 
BE: sii ane eae tehn 0 acute peruse 2:29:05 3:21:38 
PaiaG psbbeees ele kewes 2:30:28 3:24:10 
SE Re rs & 2:36:36 3:32:09 
SE «dadeney sek whewse 2:34:25 3:37:20 
EES ee eee 2:31:00 3:29:54 
Se eS eee 2:36:18 Not taken 
DN Scrubs endbescewnae 2:36:10 3:35:56 


A slight shift to the westward 
made it seem best to carry booms 
to starboard on this particular leg. 
It was blowing a little harder, if 
anything, and there was always a 
chance of an unexpected jibe, with 
the wind so dead astern and a con- 
fused sea, so that it was with great 
relief that the outer mark came to 
view, with only the final leg to 
windward left to complete the race. 
Yank gained materially on Sari on 
this leg, making up nearly half a 
minute in the run to the outer mark. 
Sari gave the mark good clearance, 
doused her spinnaker and trimmed 
her sheets for the homeward beat. 
Yank carried her spinnaker to the 
last, let her boom swing over with- 
out trimming it close and followed 
Sari into shore for the stiff beat 
home. 

Then the trouble began for the 
fleet. First, Dixie found that her 
long spar was beginning to split, 
first along the seam and then fol- 
lowing the grain of the wood. She 
immediately lowered away and 
took a tow home from a passing 
power boat. Then Rainbow's main- 
sail split in a number of places, and 
compelled her crew to luff and 
make such temporary repairs as 
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Dixie had some trouble keeping her Marconi mast in during the second race 


could be done at such a time. They 
pluckily reefed down to storm can- 
vas and sailed out the race, saving 
their percentage and landing in next 
to last place. 

Sari crossed the finish line over 
two minutes to the good, but the 
margin was a narrow one for a 
race of twelve miles, and they were 
generous miles at that. Gossoon 
was a bad third this time, being 
over twenty minutes behind Sari at 


the finish. 
Second Round 


Yacht Outer Mark Finish 
MT UeGbuseshs cbundassokk 3:47:58 4:44:23 
Ore 3:50:04 4:46:24 
ND. cinte ose actiy oweie 4:01:52 5:05:14 
eee 4:06:08 5:10:25 
Ee 3:57:08 5:30:08 
i MID ticcned<sacen Not taken 6:05:30 
eee 4:05:08 Disabled 

Total points— Yank, 171.43; 
Gossoon, 171.43; Sari, 128.57; 


Colleen, 114.28; Rainbow, 85.71; 
Dixie, 71.43; South Shore, 42.86. 


The Third Race 

Saturday’s race put up another 
thriller for the gallery, for Friday 
night produced a heavy downpour 
of rain with a change of wind from 
the lake. The result was a twenty- 
mile northeaster and a big sea, but 
one much easier for the boats. 
Rainbow put in a single reef, but 
the rest of the fleet carried full sail. 
Sari got away at the weather end 
of the line at the gun with Yank 
slightly to leeward, but close on the 
gun, and a stiff struggle began for 
the weather berth. Yank came up 
on Sari’s weather quarter and did 
her best to pass to windward, but 
Sari proved too good for her and 
she finally fell astern and to lee- 
ward. The others of the fleet were 
making excellent weather of it, all 
standing out into the lake on the 
port tack; and while not pointing as 
well as Sari and Yank, were foot- 
ing quite as fast. Shortly after- 
ward, Sari came about, leaving 
Yank to continue out to the east- 





ward, and this proved to be an 
error in judgment, as upon con- 
verging again shortly afterward, 
Yank crossed Sari’'s bow, while 
Gossoon and Rainbow, followed 
by Colleen, were just to leeward. 
Shortly after this occurred the 
turning point of the race, as Sari, 
moving fast, with a good full, be- 
gan to overhaul Yank, which was 
being pinched a bit in her efforts to 
make the mark. Yank went about 
and stood for the mark but Sari on 
the starboard tack had the best po- 
sition and as the boats converged 
it was apparent that she had turned 
the tables, for Yank was compelled 
to go about at the last moment to 
avoid a collision, and lay in irons 
while Sari swung round the buoy 
and eased her sheets for the reach 
to the next mark. At this point she 
was only fifteen seconds in the 
lead, but she was able to gain 
another nineteen seconds on the 
reach and rounded the eastern 


mark thirty-four seconds to the 
good. 
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Rainbow, Commodore Sheldon Clark 


After jibing around this mark all 
the boats made fast time on the 
spinnaker run. Yank was slow 
with her spinnaker, which she had 
difficulty in breaking out, but once 
set and drawing, she gained rapidly 
on Sari, perhaps because her spin- 
naker was a large one and drawing 
perfectly. She was so close to Sart 
at the mark that she would have 
overtaken her if the leg had been a 
hundred feet longer. As it was, the 
margin of safety to Sari was a nar- 
row one, only six seconds separat- 
ing the two boats as they rounded. 
Colleen was also gaining steadily 
on Rainbow and followed her 
round this mark nine seconds be- 
hind her. 

The remaining leg was a close 
reach and it was obvious that the 
race was safely put away in Sari’s 
locker unless something unexpected 
occurred. She was ahead and 
slightly.to weather, and at any time 
could start her sheets and run for 
the mark, so that Yank was finally 
compelled to fall in astern and 
crossed the finish line just thirty- 
four seconds behind her rival. 

The most spectacular event of 
the race was the finish between 
Rainbow and Colleen. Colleen, 
slowly crawling up behind Rainbow 
as the line came near, swung away 
and did her best to get the gun in 
advance of the latter, but she was 
one second too late, the two boats 
crossing neck and neck. 


Summary Third Race 
Yacht 1st Mark 2d Mark 8d Mark Finish 


Sari ........ 3:26:45 3:50:30 4:19:16 4:49:34 
Yank ....... 3:27:00 3:51:04 4:19:22 4:50:09 
GossOon -- 3:28:09 3:53:17 4:22:36 4:53:19 
Rainbow .... 3:29:28 3:54:30 4:22:45 4:55:34 
ae ee 3:29:45 3:55:16 4:24:12 4:55:35 
South Shore. 3:52:25 4:18:35 ° 5:24:44 





* Not taken. 


Although Sari won this race, and 
the race the day before, her show- 
ing in Thursday’s race was such a 
poor one that under the percentage 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Florence J II, a new 80-footer, owned by Mr. Harold L. Judd, and designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 


Another De Luxe Cruiser 


One of the prominent new power 
yachts of the cruiser class in New 
York waters this season is the 
Florence J II, owned by Harold L. 
Judd, of New York and Florida. 

The Florence J II is the second 
boat of the same name which the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion has designed and built for Mr. 
Judd. The original one was a 52- 
foot cruiser along the same general 
lines of the Consolidated Standard- 
ized Cruiser. The present boat is 
larger, being 80 feet over all with a 
beam of 13 feet, and a draft of 3 
feet 4 inches. Her power plant con- 
sists of two Speedway medium 
duty, six-cylinder, 634 inches by 
8% inches motors of I15 horse- 
power each. : 

This yacht has attracted much at- 
tention wherever she has been seen. 
The Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration specialized for a number 
of,years in the raised deck cruiser 
type. The design in itself is a very 
attractive one, with sunken deck 





The dining room of Florence J I] shows unusual taste in the hangings 


and furniture 


house forward and flush deck aft 
with an after deck protected by 
well designed weather cloths. 

The interior of the boat was 
arranged and executed by F. N. 
Dowling, the well-known New 
York interior decorator. The ac- 
companying illustrations indicate 
the luxurious way in which the in- 
terior of the yacht is finished and 
furnished. Simply and intelligently 
this firm planned the color schemes 
throughout, and designated with 
the owner the period furniture and 
finish. A goodly share of the 
favorable comments made on the 
Florence J II are due to this firm of 
decorators of- yacht interiors. 

The anchorage of the new yacht 
is off the Middletown Yacht Club, 
Middletown, Conn., of which the 
owner is a member. Mr. Judd’s 


name also appears on the roster of 
the New York Yacht Club, Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, and the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club. 


u 


Changing Crews in an 
International Event 


After the race for the St. Law- 
rence Cup between the White Bear 
Yacht Club and the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, which was de- 
scribed in YACHTING last month, 
and which was won by the former 
team, a great deal of interest was 
shown in the race which took place 
on July 27th for a cup presented 
by L. P. Ordway of the White Bear 
Yacht Club, as it was arranged that 
the crews, which had taken part in 
the international races should 
change boats, the Bootlegger and 
Beaver crews changing over and 
the Freebooter and Red Patch 
crews doing the same. Four other 
yachts of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club’s “B” Class fleet en- 
tered, making eight boats to cross 
the starting line. 

There was a stiff southwest wind 
blowing when the fleet arrived at 
the starting line. As the White 
Bear sailors had to catch a train for 





One of the staterooms of the Florence J II, which reflects credit 


on the interior decorator 
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Seagirl, a 50-feoter, owned by Bernard Kleinschmidt, of the Bayside Yacht Club 


the west, it was decided to sail a 
short race, once around the inter- 


national triangular course, 4% 
miles. Unfortunately there was no 


windward work, the first and last 
legs being reaches and the middle 
one a run. 

A majority of the boats carried 
two reefs and this was another tri- 
umph for the scows, as the Free- 
booter, sailed by Geo. S. Hamilton, 
came in first with one of the Canad- 
ian scows, the Vega, owned by R. 
C. Stevenson and sailed by Alex. S. 
Poe, in second place. Oneto, sailed 
by A. T. Paterson, reached the line 
first, but her crew could not get her 
about quickly enough and the 
Vega’s skipper cleverly slipped in 
ahead of her. 

The Bootlegger did not finish, as 
she tore her jib and carried away 
her plank boom. 

A feature of this race was the 
entry of G. H. Duggan’s Zohra 
with a crew of veteran American 
and Canadian yachtsmen aboard, 
C. M. Griggs and T. Wann of the 
original White Bear crew which vis- 
ited Montreal in 1889 sailing with 
G. H. Duggan and F. P. Shearwood, 
two of the crew they raced against 
in the good old days. 





Dining and living room of the Seagirl 


Seagirl, a New 50-Footer 
of Unusual Interest 


A new 50-foot power cruiser has 
recently been launched at the yards 
of her builders, G. T. Steltz, Col- 
lege Point, Long Island, for Mr. 
Bernard Kleinschmidt, of Flushing, 
New York, whose performance will 
be watched by power boat men with 
considerable interest. This is due 
to the fact that she is powered with 
two 40 H. P. moderate speed motors 
coupled up in tandem to one shaft, 
a practice which is not common in 
power boat design. 

Seagirl, as she is named, is fifty 
feet in length overall, by ten feet 
beam, by three feet draught. She is 
an unusually classy looking cruiser 
of the raised deck type with a trunk 
cabin extending from the forward 
bridge deck, aft. The after cabin, 
with entrance from amidships on 
the starboard side, consists of 
a sleeping cabin, luxuriously and 
comfortably furnished, with a wash 
room opening from it. Turning aft 
from the companionway is a dining 
saloon or living room over ten feet 
in length with transoms which can 
be made up into berths, forming a 
sleeping cabin. Abaft this compart- 





The engine room of the Seagirl, showing two 40-H. P. motors 


ment is a completely fitted galley. 
The bridge deck is forward of 
amidships and is protected by a 
standing awning which runs from 
this point to the stern of the yacht. 
The engine room is forward and the 
power plant consists of two 4o H. 
P. Red Wing motors, which drive 
her at a speed of 16 real miles, ac- 
cording to the owner, and the in- 
stallation is proving very satisfac- 
tory. The engine compartment is 
unusually large, giving plenty of 
room to work around the motors. 





Rockaway Park Yacht 
Club Election 


At the recent election of the 
Rockaway Park Yacht Club, held 
in September, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

Commodore, Comm. J. Frieden- 
berg ; vice-commodore, Comm. Wm. 
H. Wood; rear-commodore, Harry 
W. Boston; treasurer, Martin Bos- 
ton; financial secretary, Joseph 
Levin ; recording secretary, Herman 
S. Bachrach. 





The November issue of YACHT- 
ING will be a Special Florida num- 
ber. Don’t miss it! 





coupled tandem to a single shaft 
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The Month in Yachting 


Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
and Great Lakes Sailors 
to Meet 


LANS are under way to bring 

about a race next year between 
the sailors of the Atlantic Coast, the 
Pacific ‘Coast, and the Great Lakes 
in class R. The idea was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Addison Hanan, 
owner of the “R” class boat Ariel, 
and the plan was received with en- 
thusiasm by the yachtsmen of the 
Pacific Coast. L. E. Geary, and the 
other owners of the champion R 
boat Sir Tom, are enthusiastic over 
the proposal, as are the Lake Michi- 
gan yachtsmen. It is probable that 
the series will take place on Lake 
Michigan off the Chicago Yacht 
Club, some time the latter part of 
the season in 1922, and the Chicago 
Yacht Club has offered to donate a 
special trophy for this event. 

This will mean unusual interest in 
the “R” class.next season on both 
coasts and on the Great Lakes, and 
will undoubtedly result in a number 
of new boats being built in all of 
these sections, and probably partici- 
pation in a series of elimination 
races to pick the fastest boat to 
make the trip to Chicago. If the 
plans carry through it will be the 
first time that the three sections of 
the country have met in a race of 
this character, and it will easily be 
the yachting event of the American 
season. 

There are already seven or eight 
class “R” boats racing on Lake 
Michigan, and there are several on 
the Pacific Coast, including a new 
one by Nicholson, at Vancouver, 
while both at Marblehead and on 
Long Island Sound the class is very 
popular. 


New York Athletic Club’s 


Regatta 


The New York Athletic Club 
held its annual regatta on August 
20th, on Long Island Sound. Sixty 
yachts turned out to skip around in 
a wonderful sou’west breeze which 
made the day a perfect one for rac- 
ing. Only one of the sixty failed 
to finish. That was Mignon, which 
was disabled by a broken shroud. 

The “Fifties” were not on hand, 
several of them being laid up after 
the cruise, and the longest course 
was eleven nautical miles. This 
was sailed by the “Forties,” the 
largest class out, the Larchmont 
“©” Class, the “Thirties,” and the 
Handicap Classes, Divisions A, I 
and 2. The “Forties” shot over the 
line led by C. L. Andrews’ Pam- 
pero, with Monsoon and Shawara 
trying to out-sail each other for sec- 
ond place. Both Monsoon and 
Shawara could not have second 
place, so F. D. M. Strachan nosed 
Monsoon into the lead, and won by 
I minute, 24 seconds, leaving sec- 
ond place to H. Wesson’s Shawara, 
and Pampero to trail in, one minute, 
six seconds further astern. 

J. F. Mahlstedt put his Georgia 
over the starting line ahead of his 
only rival, Grey Dawn, P. H. John- 
son, in the Larchmont “O” Class. 
Grey Dawn managed to overcome 
this lead, however, and finished 1 
minute, 23 seconds ahead of her 
competitor. 

Mizpah, D. R. Richardson, won 
in the “Thirties,” leaving F. L. 
Richards to shove his Adios over 
the line second 2 minutes, 53 sec- 
onds later. 

Hayseed IV, Clark and Ford, 
beat Amoret, in Division A Handi- 


cap. C. A. Marsland’s Azor fin- 
ished ahead of Tern, A. V. Frazer 
in the First Division Handicap. 
The Second Division Handicap was 
won by the Norwegian-designed 
Pingvin III, P. J. Kjeve, on time 
allowance. 

A nine-mile course was sailed by 
the Victories, Sound Schooners, 
and Third and Fourth Division 
Handicap Classes. Mongolia, H. 
M. Curtis, won in the Victories, fin- 
ishing I minute, 12 seconds ahead 
of Alerte, R. R. Martin. Algol, L. 
Hawthorne, won in the Sound 
Schooners with Allure, J. S. Ap- 
pleby 10 seconds astern. Quaker- 
ess III, C. L. Weyand, took the 
Third Division Handicap on time 
allowance, while Frances, Simon 
Wickes, was the victor in the 
Fourth Division. 

The rest of the entries sailed 
a six-mile course. George W. 
Elder’s Saturn defeated Canis 
Minor, the second to finish in the 
Star Class, by 3 minutes, 16 sec- 
onds. Jade, repaired from her ac- 
cident of the previous week, was 
the winner in the Jewel Class. H. 
T. Hornidge’s Mingo won in the U 
Class, with A. Clark’s Feather, 
second. 

W. A. Hillis” Hottentot was the 
winning Shell Dory, while T. J. 
McCahill, Jr., won in the South- 
ampton Class with his Liris. Salty, 
Haggerty Brothers, was the win- 
ning Orienta. A special race be- 
tween Midge, J. C. G. Bonney, and 
Thane, H. L. Snow, was won by 
Midge. 

It will be noticed that the courses 
mapped out by the New York 
Athletic Club were shorter than 
those generally sailed this season. 


The old schooner America, built in 1851, and winner of the famous cup that bears her name, going overboard for her last voyage from Boston 


to Annapolis, where she will ‘be preserved by the Navy Department. 


mark of speed 


Even in the light of present-day naval architecture her lines have every 
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The New Rochelle Yacht 
Club’s Regatta 


A week later fifty-six yachts 
started in the annual regatta of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club, on Au- 
gust 27th. A light east wind was 
blowing when three “Fifties” sailed 
up to the line after being out of the 
racing for several weeks. Acushla 
was first over, [stalena being sec- 
ond. H. B, Plant’s Spartan was 
late in coming up and started some 
seconds astern of the others. The 
first leg of the 1634 mile course 
was a beat to the white spar buoy 
off Great Captain’s Island, a dis- 
tance of 634 nautical miles. Jsta- 
lena, sailed by her owner, G. M. 
Pynchon, gained steadily on L. G. 
Hamersley’s Acushla, and turned 
the first mark in the lead. She in- 
creased her lead on the next two 
legs, a long and a close reach, and 
finished I minute, 26 seconds ahead 
of Acushla, with Spartan coming 
up I minute, 14 seconds later. 

H. Wesson’s Shawara featured 
by leading the “Forties” home. She 
and her rivals sailed the same 
course as the “Fifties.” Monsoon, 
F. D. M. Strachan, led Pampero, 
and Shawara at the start in the 
order named. The two leading 
boats beat up along the shore, while 
Shawara stood out in the Sound, 
where she found a stiffer breeze 
and managed to overcome the lead 
of the other two craft, and to cross 
the finishing line 52 seconds ahead 
of Monsoon, with Pampero a bad 
third. 

Two Larchmont “O’s” started in 
the wake of the “Fifties” and “For- 
ties.” They were, P. H. Johnson’s 
Grey Dawn, and J. F. Mahlstedt’s 
Georgia. Grey Dawn got the jump 
on her competitor, and held the lead 
throughout the 2 hours, 57 minutes, 
30 seconds it took her to sail the 
course. Georgia pushed her nose 
over the line 49 seconds astern, 





Neagha, a Class R boat built in 1913, which has been doing 


well at Detroit this season 
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contesting every inch to the finish. 

An 11-mile course was sailed by 
the “Thirties” and First and Second 
Division Handicap Classes. Theirs 
was a beat, and two reaches also. 
Amoret, P. C. Pfeiffer, beat A. V. 
Frazer’s yawl Tern in the First 
Division, the light weather being 
just to her liking. Sally IX, A. E. 
Black, won in the Second Division, 
Tamara III, Karl Krogstad, fin- 
ishing second. D. R. Richardson’s 
Mizpah again won in the “Thirties,” 
beating Oriole, S. C. Pirie, by I 
minute, 20 seconds. E. C. Myrick’s 
Lady M allowed Dr, A. Ginniver’s 
Serena 8& minutes in a_ special 
yawl race. The former won by 12 
minutes, 39 seconds corrected time. 

Seven and one-fourth miles were 
sailed by the Third and Fourth 
Division Handicap, Victory, “U,” 
Jewel and Star Classes. Only one 
Sound Schooner, L. Hawthorne’s, 
Algol put in an appearance. She 
was supposed to sail the 714 miles 
also, but did not finish. W. T. 
Hornidge’s Tern won in the “U” 
Class on time’ allowance, while F. 
E. Raymond’s Acadian won the 
Third Division Handicap in a simi- 
lar manner. Ace, Adrian Iselin II, 
won in the Victories. H. M. Curtis’ 
Mongolia finished second. The new 
mast on Jade, G. Willard, seemed 
to be working quite well, as she won 
in the Jewels for the second time 
since her mishap, two weeks before. 
E. A. Ratsey’s Jrex, with a 
marconi rig, won in the Star 
Class, with L. M. Pirie’s Gemini, 
second. Shooting Star, J. B. 
Shethar did not finish. J. J. Don- 
ovan’s Mary D II won in the 
Fourth Division Handicap. 

The New Rochelle, Shell Island 
Dory and Orienta Classes sailed a 
5-mile course. Nereid, D. Giriat, 
beat Virginia, in the New Rochelles. 
J. Sparkman’s Hen was matched 
against the winner of the New 
Rochelle’s in a special race. Nereid 
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Old Sam again won the Taft Cup for Toledo, making it the 
eighth time she has taken this important trophy 
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defeated Hen by 22 seconds. W. R. 
Eimer’s Elsa won in the Shell Dory 
Class, while the Orientas, starting 
at 3 o'clock, was won by A. L. 
Snow's Thane. 


Taft Cup Goes to Toledo 

One of the most coveted tro- 
phies on the Great Lakes is the 
Taft Cup for catboats, sailed an- 
nually on Lake Erie or in Detroit 
waters. It always brings out a big 
fleet of the little catboats, which 
have become so popular around De- 
troit, manned by the best sailors on 
the lake. 

For a number of years Old Sam, 
a Mower-designed cat, seemed to 
have a strangle hold on the cup 
and won it seven consecutive 
years. Then she lost it to the De- 
troit Yacht Club for four years, 
only to win it back again this year 
for the Toledo Yacht Club in a 
series of three races held on Lake 
St. Clair, August 19 and 20, against 
a fleet of 19 boats. Sailed by John 
Rohr, the Old Sam won the first 
race, beating No. 23 of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, handled by Aldrich, 
by 13 seconds. On August 20 she 
again won the morning race, this 
time by 20 seconds, the second boat 
being No. 21 of the Detroit Boat 
Club, sailed by I. Craig. In the 
third race, sailed the same after- 
noon, Old Sam finished third, be- 
ing beaten by No. 8 and No. 21. 

The final standing of the first 5 
boats on points was as follows: 
Old Sam, Rohr, 290; No. 21, Farr, 
260; No. 23, Aldrich, 260; No. 24, 
Belanger, 235; Helen, Lendthe, 
220. 

The winds for all the races were 
northerly, the first race being sailed 
in a comfortable, full sail breeze. 
In the second race the breeze was 
strong, but al! boats carried full 
sail, but for the third race it breezed 
up so that some of the boats car- 
ried a tuck in their sails. 

















Guinevere, owned by Mr. Edgar Palenee. 
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From a painting by C. R. Patterson 


Guinevere, Latest in Auxiliaries 


| N writing the story of Guinevere, 


the largest American auxiliary 
of the year, or in fact of many 
years, there is so much of the un- 
usual in her design and equipment, 
and so many features that are new 
and promise to play a big part in 
yacht design of the future, that one 
hardly knows where to start or 
which of all the interesting points 
about her will most appeal to the 
real sailorman. But appeal she 
willy-both to the sailor, who loves 
to sail, and to those who are inter- 
ested m ship propulsion, irrespec- 
tive of the vagaries of the wind. At 
the start let it be said that she is 
not a mere millionaire’s plaything, 
a mere luxury, or as Kipling says: 
“But McCullouch ’e wanted cabins 
with marble and maple and all, 
And Brussels and Utrecht velvet 
and baths and a Social Hall,” 
for while she has comfort aplenty, 
she was built for off-shore cruising, 
to go to sea and stay at sea, to take 
what comes, blow high, blow low. 
It will be remembered that Mr. 
Edgar Palmer, the owner of 
Guinevere, owned before the war 
a predecessor of the same name and 


general type, which he leased to .. 


the government on nominal-’erms 
on our entrance into the late: war. 
This first ‘Guinevere saw service in 
French; waters, and finally laid her 
bones on a reef off L’Orient during 
a thick fog. Having once owned 
such*a vessel it was not possible for 


Mr. Palmer to do without one, so 
he went to Mr. A. Loring Swasey, 
the designer of the first Guinevere, 
and ordered a new one which was 
to embody the very latest in naval 
architecture and design. 

Built entirely of steel with the 
exception of the deck and deck- 
houses, which are of teak, the 
Guinevere is 150 feet long on the 
water, 198 feet in length over all, 
with a beam of 32 feet 6 inches, and 
a draught of 16 feet. She differs 
somewhat from the modern concep- 
tion of a sailing yacht in that she 
has moderate overhangs and a 
graceful clipper bow ending in a 
figurehead of a Bengal tiger, the 
symbol of Mr. Palmer’s college, 
Princeton, and the pleasing, easy 
sheer that makes for comfort and 
seaworthiness. The main deck is 
flush fore and aft, with a forward 


‘house between the fore and main- 


masts in which is a wireless room, 
and a navigating room, and over 
which is a navigating bridge to be 
used when the vessel is under 
power. Abaft the mizzenmast is 
another deckhouse containing a 
smoking or lounging room with 
large ports giving plenty of light 
and ventilation, while aft is a wheel 
for steering when under sail, to 
which position engirie room tele- 
graphs and the like are also led. 
Her rig is that of a three-masted 
schooner with fitted topmasts and 
a square yard slung on the fore- 


mast. She should prove handy and 
fast under sail; and while these 
factors were a prime consideration, 
more than the usual speed was re- 
quired under power and she will 
do between 11 and 12 knots under 
power alone, a speed equal to most 
of the full-powered, ocean-going 
steam yachts. 

Before turning to the engine 
room and its many novel features 
let us take a look at her below 
decks to see -what accommodations 
she has for the owner. The main 
saloon is, of course, amidships, the 
full width of the vessel and is a 
beautiful compartment, very roomy 
and well ventilated. Abaft of this 
saloon, on the port side, is a suite 
of three rooms opening into each 
other, the forward one being the 
owner’s cabin with bath room open- 
ing from it, and beautifully fur- 
nished and upholstered. On the 
same side, further aft, is the chart 
room with a companionway to deck 
near the wheel, and a small room 
which can be used by the captain 
in bad weather, when he wants to 
be handy for a call. On the star- 
board side are four staterooms with 
a large bathroom between each two. 
All of these quarters below are 
finished in Circassian walnut, 
beautifully polished, all of the 
joiner work being particularly 
handsome. The companionway to 
the owner’s quarters is from the 
after deckhouse. 
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Photographs by E, Levick. 
A corner of the after deckhouse, showing companionways to chart room and owner's quarters 


The main saloon is a spacious compartment, simply but tastefully decorated 
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The dead reckoning equipment, or bug, which 
gives an exact plot of courses sailed 


The artificial lighting system con- 
sists of attractive bracket lamps on 
the bulkheads, with dome lights for 
overhead lighting in the main 
saloon. All the timepieces in the 
ship are the well-known Chelsea 
ship’s clocks, which harmonize with 
the joiner work and fittings. 

Forward of the main saloon is 
the engine room amidships, with 
butler’s pantry, owner’s galley and 
four officer staterooms on the sfar- 
board side, and on the port side six 
staterooms for officers and en- 
gineers, with an officers’ mess room 
forward of the engine room trunk. 
Forward of this, again, is the large 
ship’s galley the full width of the 
vessel and equipped with all the 
latest appliances, including an 
electric range, the same type of 
range being installed in the own- 
er’s pantry. This type of range 
eliminates the heat and dirt of coal 
or oil burning ranges, and has much 
to recommend it for yacht use. 
There is also an electrically heated 
boiler for heating the vessel, the 
water being circulated through 
radiators placed throughout the 


Quarter deck, showing wheel and Kelvin sounding machine 
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Sperry master gyro compass 
located off the main saloon 


ship. Forward of the main galley 
is a large roomy forecastle with 
quarters for the crew, the total 


Main deck, looking forward 


complement of the vessel being 29 
or 30 men. 

Turning now to the propelling 
machinery. The chief interest con- 
nected with this is that the power 
is generated by two 300 H. P. 
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Course and speed recorder and combined log and 
revolution counter for wireless room 


Winton-Diesel engines, which are 
not directly connected to the shaft, 
but are connected with a direct cur- 
rent generator supplying power for 
the 550-H. P. propelling motor at- 
tached to the single main shaft. It 
is a system that will undoubtedly be 
seen in ‘the future, not only in 
yachts, but in merchant vessels and 
which may revolutionize auxiliary 
propulsion in large ships. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
electrical propelling machinery of 
the Guinevere is that there is 
nothing highly special or “off- 
standard” about it. It is, in fact, 
typical of the equipment that would 
be used on a Diesel-electric mer- 
chant ship, the chief difference be- 
ing that the Guinevere has only 
two, instead of from four to six, 
main generating units. Conse- 
quently, its performance will be of 
real utility in determining the com- 
mercial value of this drive. 

Each of the two main Diesel en- 
gines is directly connected to a 225- 
kw., 125-volt Westinghouse di- 
rect-current generator, and these 
generators supply power for the 


The bridge has two steering stations, two gyro compass repeaters, 


and 18-inch high-tension automatic searchlights 
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The owner's stateroom. The repeater for the gyro compass may be seen standing on shelf near head 


of the bed 


One of the guests’ staterooms. Though extremely comfortable, it looks like a real cabin on a ship, and 
not like a boudoir in a summer home 
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Start of the catboats in the twenty-fourth annual sweepstakes of the Detroit Yacht Club. When one comes out on top in 


550-H. P., 250-volt, Westinghouse 
propeller motor. Normally both 
generators are used; but either 
generator can be cut out in emer- 
gency and the ship propelled by the 
other one, with a loss of speed of 
only about 20 per cent as compared 
with full power operation. 

The control of the propeller is 
simplicity itself. Located in the 
engine room is a rheostat with a 
hand wheel. When this wheel is 


turned in one direction the propeller 
starts, at first at a very low speed, 
and then accelerates step by step to 
full speed as the wheel is turned. 
Turning the wheel in the reverse di- 
tection reduces the propeller speed 


in a similar manner, until the “off” 
position is reached, when the pro- 
peller stops. Continuing the move- 
ment of the wheel starts the pro- 
pellér and brings it to full speed in 
reverse. The speed of the propeller 
motor only is varied in maneuver- 
ing; the main engines and genera- 
tors operate at all times at constant 
speed and in one direction only. 

Tests on the Guinevere show that 
the propeller can be reversed in 
3 seconds from full speed ahead, 
and that the ship begins to move 
astern within 25 seconds, while the 
change from full speed astern to 
movement ahead can be made in 15 
seconds. These tests indicate an 
exceedingly high maneuvering 
power which is one of the advan- 
tages of the Diesel-electric .drive. 
Though the machinery is subjected 
to severe stresses during such quick 
reversals, it does not overheat, 
spark, or show other signs of dis- 
tress. 

Directly forward of the engine 
room is a Sperry stabilizer designed 
to steady the ship when under pow- 
er, when the inertia of the masts 
would greatly increase the roll. A 
gyro roll and pitch recorder is also 
supplied. In addition to the sta- 
bilizer there is a very complete 
Sperry navigating equipment on 
board. Among these items is a 
special gyro compass equipment 


this bunch he knows he has had a race 


that is very complete. The gyro 
master compass is located in a spe- 
cial recess just forward of the main 
saloon behind a glass panelled door. 
From this master compass the true 
north heading of the ship is trans- 
mitted to six repeater compasses, 
located in various parts of the ship. 
One is placed in the owner’s state- 
room, upon the dresser, so that. it 
may be observed from either the 
owner's bed or desk. There is also 
a repeater mounted on a pelorus 
stand on either wing of the bridge, 
where they may be used by the 
helmsman for steering or by the 
navigator for taking bearings, there 
being two wheels on this bridge, one 
on either side of the fore and aft 
amidship line, so that if under sail 
and power the helmsman can always 
be in the weather position. There 
is another repeater alongside the 
after steering position, one as part 
of the dead reckoning equipment in 
the chart room, while another is part 
of the course and speed indicator 
which gives a permanent record of 
the ship’s course at all times. 

The dead reckoning equipment or 
“bug,” as it has been nicknamed in 
the Navy, ties into the gyro com- 
pass for ship’s heading and into the 
log for ship’s speed, and shows on 
a chart the course being navigated. 

(Continued on page 185) 


Detroit Yacht Club 


Sweepstakes 


Not only in the Cat Class is sail- 
ing coming back strong on Lake 
St. Clair, but in the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Sweepstakes Regatta of 
the Detroit Yacht Club there were 
53 starters, from Class R and the 
Yawl Class down, the largest fleets 
being, of course, in the catboat 
classes. A man has to do some 
sailing to land in front of the bunch 
in these classes. 

The Cabin Cats put up a fine 
race, being well bunched all the 
way. The skipper of the Dolly 
finally coaxed her into the lead with 





Aurora second and Stubby third. 

Detroit Yacht Club cats finished 
one, two, three, in the club-owned 
division, Bert Farr winning with 
Fors second and L. K. Wood third. 
Schmidt sailed a D. B. C. Y. craft 
across the line fourth. In the pri- 
vate-owned class the order of finish 
was Luderer, Aldrich and Pouillot, 
the latter’s boat being sailed by W. 
G. Sheehan, formerly of the Gen- 
esee Dinghy Club. 

Lynch won in the dory division 
with Miller second, Monahan third 
and Girrat fourth. In the Star 
Class Taylor of the Edison B. C. 
won with Trombly second and Con- 
nor third. 

Summaries of the R and yawl 
classes follow: 


CLASS R—COURSE 12 
Start 2 P. M. 


MILES 


Finish 
Lakewood, F. Center, D. Y. C 4:05:00 
Neaghe, Kurtzworth, B. V. Y. C..... 4:09:00 
Spook, Henry, D. Y. C 


YAWL CLASS, COURSE 12 MILES 
Start 2:10 


Camilla, Lichtenberg, D. C. C 
Cricket, Sloman, B. V. Y. C 
Faustina, Goodman, B. V. Y. C 


Edison B. C. Regatta 


In addition to the above men- 
tioned races in Detroit last month, 
the Edison Boat Club had a very 
successful regatta on August 10. 
The yachts were divided into seven 
classes, the largest being the famous 
“R” class in which there were three 
starters. The first prize was taken 
by Neahga, sailing under the colors 
of the Bay View Yacht Club and 
skippered by Mr. Russell Pouliot. 
She scored a clean-cut victory over 
Lakewood and Spook. 

In the cat class there were 
twenty-six starters and inasmuch 
as the wind blew half a gale there 
were some very exciting moments. 
Among the other classes to start 
were the Universal, Yawl, Star and 
Dory. 

Neahga is an old “R” boat, de- 
signed by C. D. Mower in 1913, yet 
she has done very well this year at 
Detroit. 


4:30:15 
4:30:20 
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Lessons of the Bayside Y. C. Auxiliary Race 


Some Points That Will Be of Value to Those Who May Enter Future Races 


HE Bayside Yacht Club’s 

Block Island Auxiliary Race 
is unique in that it is the first race 
in which auxiliaries have not only 
been allowed but were expected to 
use their engines to supplement the 
sails. All who participated learned 
certain. lessons which it seems well 
to set down in print before they are 
forgotten. As none of the members 
of the crew of Sagola had ever 
been in a long-distance race, we 
learned other lessons which are 
probably not new to those who have 
raced all night and all day. 

The most important lesson which 
we learned was that the motto 
“Never Say Die” should be kept 
prominently displayed in both cock- 
pit and cabin at all times. It is 
easy to keep up one’s enthusiasm 
when the competitor is in sight but 
it is difficult to remember it when he 
is out of sight, though he may be 
far behind or way off his bearings. 
Even if far ahead, he may break 
down at any time before the finish. 

In regard to navigation, as the 
editor of YACHTING said in a recent 
article, the skipper who knows 
where he is all the time, especially 
at night, is very apt to win the race, 
in spite of faster competitors who 
may lose their bearings and deviate 
from the course. It seems to the 
writer that the best navigator 
should be on duty practically all 
night, as changing navigators about 
midnight is apt to be confusing to 
the average amateur, while the man 
who has set the course during part 
of the night keeps the whole situa- 
tion in his mind. It is not easy at 
the best for an amateur to keep the 
position of his yacht at night when 
the conditions are confusing even to 
professionals. It is a good plan to 
mark the entire course with bearings 
on the chart so that the position can 
be seen at a glance. Bearings of 
lights and other known objects 
should be taken as frequently as 
possible. A patent log should be put 
overboard and should be read regu- 
larly, at least once every hour. It 
is a good plan to write the log 
chronologically in a handy note 
book and transfer the data to a 
tabulated log as often as there is op- 
portunity. On small boats there is 
no chart room and the less compli- 
cated such matters can be kept, the 
better. Otherwise important data 
may not be set down properly be- 


By HOWELL C. PERRIN 


cause of the difficulty of doing it 
right. The fact that the S. E. Block 
Island Light is not visible from the 
westward, although shown in the 
Buoy List and Coast Pilot as “210 
feet elevation, visible 21 miles,” 
caused considerable uncertainty 
when we were within fifteen miles 
and could not pick it up. (The mat- 
ter has been called to the attention 
of the Hydrographic Office and it 
is very likely that they wilk clear up 
this matter by next season for the 
benefit of yachts and other shipping 
using Plum Gut.) 

In a race lasting for twenty-four 
hours the plan of dividing the crew 
in watches is very satisfactory, as it 
gives everyone relief from respon- 
sibility for at least part of the time, 
but this should be varied somewhat 
at night so that the best racing crew 
will be on duty during the dark 
hours. The night is the time when 
everyone is apt to let down a bit and 
not get the best speed out of the 
boat, particularly where windward 
work is necessary. 

The judicious use of the engine is 
of the utmost importance. The fre- 
quent reading of the patent log 
makes it possible to determine when 
the speed under sail should be aug- 
mented by running the engine. 
When the speed under sail is less 
than the rate at which the engine 
will drive the boat, the engine should 
be used—subject, however, to the 
fact that enough gasoline should al- 
ways be saved for bucking strong 
tides such as those in Plum Gut and 
the Race. It seems unwise to use 
the engine when the speed under 
sail is as great or greater than the 
speed would be under power alone. 
In the first place, there may be con- 
siderable waste of precious gasoline 
and it is likely to cause serious dam- 
age to the engine and force the 
engine to a considerably higher 
speed than it is designed to run. 

The matter of food is serious. 
Yachtsmen, like armies, travel on 
their stomachs, and an underfed, 
badly nourished crew is certainly 
not efficient. No food should be 
taken along except that which can 
be easily cooked (preferably merely 
heated up), served and eaten. It is 
impossible to do any sort of real 
cooking on a sail boat heeled at 
forty-five degrees with everything 
battened down. Vegetable or meat 
soup, stew, plenty of hot coffee, 


canned corn beef hash and fruit are 
excellent food and easy to prepare 
and serve. 

Discipline on a long race is proba- 
bly the most trying part of the 
game. The skipper should be firm 
but cheerful. It is obvious that the 
skipper should be a first-class racing 
man and he should not be burdened 
with the navigation of the boat, run- 
ning the engine or cooking the 
meals. He should have his mind free 
for getting the best speed out of the 
boat all the time and he should be 
able to obtain from the navigator 
at any time the exact location of the 
boat. The engineer should have 
nothing to do but to run the engine 
so that he can be called on at any 
time when necessary. 

Every member of our crew had a 
glorious time and was ready to sign 
up for next year. 





Repeal of Taxes on Yachts 
in Jeopardy 


After several hearings before a 
committee of the House, the new 
tax bill drawn up by that body con- 
tained provision for a reduction of © 
the building tax on new boats from 
IO per cent to 5 per cent, and the 
abolition of the user’s tax on boats 
not over 32 feet in length and not 
more than 5 net tons. This was 
not as much as had been hoped for, 
but was something which in ‘hese 
times of tax strangulation was bet- 
ter than nothing. When the bill 
went to the Senate, however, the 
finance committee of the latter body 
announced that they would not ac- 
cept these changes and that the pre- 
vious taxes would stand. The tax 
bill has not been reported by this 
latter body as yet and a number of 
senators on the committee have ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor of 
reducing the burden of these taxes, 
which are seriously affecting the 
yacht and boat building industry of 
this country. 

It was pointed out to the Senate 
committee that the present tax is 
defeating its own ends in not pro- 
ducing any appreciable revenue and 
in seriously crippling a large indus- 
try, the tax returns on new yachts 
and power boats having decreased 
over 50 per cent since 1918, when 
the tax was first in operation. In 
addition to this the curtailing of 
building reduces the taxes collected 
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on the use of yachts by preventing 
the building of new boats and thus 
reducing the number in use. 

A number of Senators on the 
finance committee, particularly those 
from the seaboard states, have ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor of a 
reduction in this tax, but whether 
they are strong enough to bring 
about a reduction with so many 
Senators from inland states on the 
committee is not known. It would 
seem, therefore, that pressure should 
be brought to bear if possible on 
those members of the committee 
from inland states, and on Boise 
Penrose, chairman of the commit- 
tee. Those yacht building corpora- 
tions on the Great Lakes and inland 
waterways should make their case 
with their Senators, and every 
yachtsman and user of power boats 
on our great inland waters should 
see that his representative or Sen- 
ator knows his views on the matter. 
Here’s the makeup of the commit- 
tee; get busy and let them know 
where you stand on this important 
matter: Boise Penrose, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman ; Potter J. McCum- 
ber, North Dakota; Reed Smoot, 
Utah; Robert M. La Follette, Wis- 
consin; William P. Dillingham, 
Vermont ; George P. McLean, Con- 
necticut; Charles Curtis, Kansas; 
James E. Watson, Indiana; Wil- 
liam M. Calder, New York; How- 
ard Sutherland, West Virginia; 
Furnifold M. Simmons, North 
Carolina; John Sharp Williams, 
Massachusetts; Andrieus A. Jones, 
New Mexico; Peter G. Gerry, 
Rhode Island; James A. Reed, 
Missouri, and D. I. Walsh, Mass. 


Cape May Cup Race 

Sonnica, owned by H. L. Shon- 
nard, defeated Harold Vanderbilt’s 
schooner Vagrant in the N. Y. Y. C. 
race for the Cape May Cup, Sept. 
10 and 11, by 38 minutes 14 seconds. 
Her elapsed time was 24:26:27. The 
full story of the race will be in the 
November YACHTING. 
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YACHTING 
Two Interesting 


The following racing problems 
have been sent in with a request 
for an opinion in each case. 

East Moriches, N. Y. 
YACHTING: 

I am submitting to you for your 
opinion the following situation, 
which occurred in our races re- 
cently : 

Yachts A and B were beating to 
windward, on starboard tack. When 
in position 1, B came about attempt- 
ing to cross A’s bow, but did not 
have sufficient lead and her boom 
struck forward mast stay of A, po- 
sition No. 2. 

B claimed A fouled her, as she 
had altered her course for round- 
ing when A had no overlap. A 
claimed B fouled her, as she was on 
the starboard tack and B had no 
right to come about until able to 
clear her. 

Should the boats be some distance 
from the buoy there can be no ques- 
tion as to A being in the right, but if 
this is not so when they are close to 
the buoy, at what distance from the 
buoy does B’s action change from 
wrong to right? 

R. S. BLAKE. 

There is nothing in the rules that 
gives a boat on the port tack rights 
over a boat on the starboard tack, 
whether they are about to round a 
mark or not. The rule B claims as 
justifying him (Rule XII, Sec. 8) 
does not give B the right, after com- 
ing about on the port tack, to cross 
and foul a boat on the starboard 
tack. In regard to an overlap being 
forced by A, the rule distinctly says 
that this only applies when two 
yachts without tacking are about to 
pass a mark on the required side, 
in which case the inside yacht has 
no right to force an overlap after 
the outside boat has altered her 
helm for the purpose of rounding. 
There is nothing in this rule that 
gives the outside boat the right to 


And Rsition 


A racing situation in which boat B, while on port tack after 


altering helm to round buoy, fouled A on starboard tack. 


The 


regatta committee found for B. What is your opinion? 
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go on the port tack and expect a 
boat holding starboard tack to keep 
clear. 

If this were not so, there would 
be disaster and endless controversy 
as to when a boat was actually alter- 
ing her helm to stand for the mark. 
The starboard tack must be kept !n- 
violate and we do not believe any- 
thing in the racing rules impairs the 
rights of this tack. This situation 
has been referred to various regatta 
committees on Long Island Sound, 
and all of these agree as to this 
finding. 


Since giving the above opinion on 
this foul, which actually occurred 
this summer, we understand that the 
regatta committee of the club hold- 
ing the race sustained boat B and 
disqualified A on the grounds “that 
the area around the mark was a 
buoy zone in which B had the right 
to come about to round the mark, 
and that boat A, having no overlap, 
was bound to keep clear even if on 
a starboard tack.” We cannot 
agree with this ruling and know of 
nothing in the rules relative to a 
buoy zone, in which a boat on the 
starboard tack must keep clear of a 
boat on the port tack rounding a 
buoy. This decision, we believe, 
would not be upheld by the higher 
authority of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation having jurisdiction where 
the race took place. 


Starboard Tack Must Be 
‘Protected 


Chicago, IIl. 
YACHTING: 

I shall be greatly obliged to you 
if you will give me your opinion of 
the merits of the case in the follow- 
ing situation: 

Two racing boats A and B are 
approaching the windward mark on 
opposite tacks, wind northeast. A 
is on the port tack and can easily 
make the mark. B, however, is ap- 
proaching the mark on the star- 
board tack and would strike A at 
some point forward of her shrouds, 
provided both boats kept their 
courses. A does not give way, how- 
ever, until B calls “Right-of-way,” 
when A goes about away from the 
mark, coincident with B’s luffing to 
avoid collision. B finding that she 
can safely round the mark, keeps 
swinging, rounds the mark and lays 
her course for the next mark. She 
has so little room, however, that she 
cannot start sheets for some sec- 
onds, but does safely clear the mark 
without mishap. 

B protests A on the ground that 
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the rights of starboard tack are in- 
violate (Rule XII, Sec. 2) (a) and 
claims that no warning is required 
nor must contact actually occur to 
cause the foul. B also claims the 
right to decide for herself whether 
the proper time has come to round 
the mark. 

A claims that as B is about to 
round the mark on the required side 
and does go on round the mark 
without delay, that there was no in- 
terference and that although B did 
call for room that her immediate 
rounding of the mark was sufficient 
evidence that no foul occurred, and 
that B’s calling for room was 
premature and not supported by the 
outcome. 

Both yachts agree as to the facts. 
Was there a foul? Does the prox- 
imity of the mark affect the situa- 
tion? S. Daucuy. 


This situation has almost the 
same elements in it as the one above, 
except that the boat 4 realized that 
B, on starboard tack, had right of 
way, and came about when re- 
quested. If the boat B had to luff, 
and eventually came about to avoid 
a collision by reason of A holding 
on too long on port tack, then in our 
opinion A is at fault, whether the 
boats actually came together or not. 
The proximity of the mark does not 
affect the situation, and after having 
been forced about, B could stand 
on the new tack if she desired, and 
could squeeze by a mark she was 
trying to round. If both yachts 
agree as to the facts, A did force B 
when the latter had right of way, 
and was at fault. 


Edward M. Padelfo d 

The death of Edward M. Padel- 
ford, which occurred on June 24th, 
only a week prior to his sixty-fourth 
birthday, recalls the most stirring 
period of American yachting—that 
of the sloop vs. cutter controversy 
which wrought such a radical 
change in the sport. 

Mr. Padelford was born in Savan- 
nah, Ga., in 1857. At the age of 
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Rsttion 2 


Another racing situation that has caused considerable discussion 


eleven he was taken to Europe and 
for the next ten years was at school 
near Vevay, on Lake Geneva. His 
yachting career began in 1881, when 
he came to New York, joining the 
New York Yacht Club and the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club and 
purchasing the schooner Nokomis. 

His most intimate association was 
with the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club, the leaders in the club 
being the “cutter-cranks,” so-called, 
who were agitating for changes in 
all departments of yachting. 

After a season of cruising in the 
Nokomis Mr. Padelford had built 
by Lawley the cutter Mona, follow- 
ing the design of the 10-tonner Lily, 
by Alexander Richardson of Liver- 
pool. For three seasons Mona, with 
one paid hand, cruised about the 
Atlantic coast between New York 
and Maine, in one year rounding 
Cape Cod five times. She sailed in 
some races, the most notable being 
that of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club on October 18, 1884, in 
which five cutters and eight sloops 
started, every cutter finishing and 
every sloop withdrawing, Mona be- 
ing the only yacht of her class to 
round the Scotiand Lightship. 

In the winter of 1882-3 Mr. 
Padelford, in company with M. 
Roosevelt Schuyler, visited Eng- 
land and made the acquaintance of 
many British yachtsmen. Mr. 
Padelford remained for the yacht- 
ing and sailed on the 40-tonner 
Tara, raced that year by J. Beavor 
Webb, the go-tonner Erycina and 
other yachts. In 1884 he crossed 
again and sailed on Genesta in her 
early races and in the following year 
he sailed on the trials of her younger 
sister Galatea. When Genesta came 
to New York for the cup match, in 
1885, he sailed on her and as the 
representative of Sir Richard Sutton 
on board Puritan. 

In 1886 Mr. Padelford brought 
over the 10-ton cutter Ulidia, a “six- 
beam” cutter of 42 ft. 1. w. 1. and 
only 7 ft. 2 in. breadth, cruising in 
her, with an occasional race, for two 
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seasons. There happened at this 
time a difference within the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club over a 
matter of business policy and a num- 
ber of members withdrew and or- 
ganized the Corinthian Yacht Club, 

When the 40-ft Class came into 
existence in 1888-9, Mr. Padelford 
was one of the Corinthian crew of 
the Gardner Liris and also sailed on 
Minerva. In 1900 he owned a 24- 
ft. keel sloop Rowena about Marble- 
head, and in the following year he 
brought over the 52-linear rater 
Zinita, designed by Will Fife, using 
her for both cruising and racing for 
four years. Though always a keen 
racing man he was interested in 
cruising and especially in local types 
of yachts and boats. In 1904 and 
the two following years he owned 
a 21-ft sloop, the Meander, and also 
a small sailing boat of local build 
which he sailed about Wood’s Hole 
and Buzzard’s Bay. In 1907 he pur- 
chased a Chesapeake bugeye of 58- 
ft. 1. w. 1, naming her Frances and 
installing a Buffalo engine, using her 
for cruising between New York and 
Florida; in 1913 she was replaced 
by the keel schooner Kirin, which 
he re-named Osana, cruising in her 
until 1916. 

In his forty years of yachting Mr. 
Padelford belonged to many clubs, 
including the New York, Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian, Corinthian of New 
York, Boston, Larchmont, Beverly 
and Manhasset Bay; while not a 
member of a British club, he was- 
well known wherever yachts were 
raced in British waters. His skill as 
a yachtsman, his readiness for any 
task, and his personal qualities as a 
reliable and helpful shipmate and 
always faithful friend made him 
welcome everywhere. For many 
years past his home has been in 
Newport; while in New York in 
June he was taken ill and underwent 
an operation, dying of heart failure 
about a week later. 

W. P. STEPHENS 


Guinevere, Latest in Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 182) 

The log indicator indicates: av- 
erage speed, desired speed, total dis- 
tance traveled in miles and hun- 
dreds, trip distances, average pro- 
peller revolutions, direction of pro- 
peller revolutions, whether ahead or 
astern. Alongside this is instrument 
is mounted Course and Distance Re- 
corder. This recorder gives a per- 
manent record, on a chart running 
for three weeks, the average speed 
and the courses steered at all times. 

The Guinevere is also equipped 
with the latest Sperry device—a 
fully synchronous rudder angle in- 
dicator. 
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Modern Rigging Details 


HE accompanying plan shows 

the rigging details of the 44- 
foot waterline schooner Wanderer 
IX, designed by Charles D. Mower 
for Harvey J. Flint, Esq. The 
drawing is of particular interest as 
it shows the modern method of fit- 
ting the rigging on a cruising boat 
and illustrates the careful attention 
which this designer gives to this im- 
port part of his work. 

The standing rigging is fitted 
with spliced eyes large enough to 
lie well down across the spar so 
that there is not an undue strain in 
the throat of the splice, on which is 
fitted a wire seizing. The eyes are 
supported by cast bronze cleats 
screwed to the mast. The upper 
shrouds lead over the end of a short 
spreader and the lower shrouds 
lead through a hole in the spreader 
straight to the chain plate. The 
main runners are supported by the 
same shoulder cleats which carry 
the lower rigging. The throat hal- 
yard is hung on a wire rope pennant 
long enough to allow the block’ to 
swing when the mainsail is broad 
off. A lignumvitae bolster is fitted 
at the throat of the splice to make 
the block hang clear of the mast. 

The peak halyard blocks are 
shackled to eye bolts which go 
through the mast head and are 
square in part of the shank to pre- 
vent their turning. The spreaders 


are fitted between iron straps which 
go around the mast and are made 
rigid. Two blocks are hung from 
the after side of the spreader straps 
for the main boom quarter lifts ; the 
block on the forward side being for 
a single lift for the foreboom. It 
will be noticed that no shoulders are 
cut in the mast and there are no 
bands fitted for the rigging. - 

The foremast head is similar to 
the mainmast, but there are no mast 
head runners and the forestay rests 
on the eyes of the lower rigging 
and the jib stay on the upper 
shoulder cleats. The forestay sail 
and jib halyard blocks are hung on 
short pennants fitted with an eye 
splice over the masthead and a 
spliced-in thimble to which the 
block is shackled. All blocks are 
fitted with shackles, as hooks of any 
kind are liable to straighten under 
a heavy strain. 

The spring stay is fitted with an 
eye splice over the mainmast head 
and the forward end is led over a 
thimble shackled to an eye bolt 
through the foremast and is turned 
back on its own part and seized. 
This allows taking it up when neces- 
sary, as it is not considered good 
practice to use a turnbuckle as is 
sometimes done. 

The final touch is the flat truck 
instead of the gilded ball, which is 
extremely bad form and should 


never be used. 

The gaff jaws are of the all-metal 
variety with a wide saddle on the 
mast lined with rawhide to prevent 
chafing. A shackle is provided for 
the throat of the sail and a long tog- 
gle for the throat halyard block to 
be shackled to. 

The bowsprit end fitting is a strap 
of galvanized iron carried over the 
end of the bowsprit and held in 
place by two shoulder eye bolts, one 
of which takes the jib stay and the 
other the tack of the jib. The bob- 
stay turnbuckle shackles to the low- 
er end of this piate. A shoulder 
is cut on either side of the bowsprit 
end to take the bowsprit shrouds 
which are fitted with an eye splice 
on the outboard end and set up with 
turnbuckles where they fasten to 
the bow. The bobstay is of galvan- 
ized steel wire rope and leads over a 
dolphin striker which is fitted to the 
stem with a bolt that allows it to 
swing athwartships when the an- 
chor chain rides across the bobstay. 

As the forestay does not go to the 
stem head, the usual gammon iron 
is not used and a band is fitted 
around the bowsprit and anchored 
by a single bolt which goes down 
through the stem. Particular atten- 
tion is given to this fitting, for if the 
forestay carries away the whole rig 
is pretty certain to go over the side. 

(Continued on page 205) 










































































Rigging details of 44-foot waterline schooner desioned by C. D. Mower 
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An Unusual 41-Foot, Single- Handed Schooner 


T goes without saying that every 

reader of YACHTING will be in- 
terested in a little cruising schooner 
which John G. Alden, of Boston, has 
turned out for his own use and 
which has been completed recently. 
Mr. Alden has designed so many 
fine boats of both cruising and rac- 
ing type for other people that what 
he builds for his own use will com- 
mand special consideration. 

Mr. Alden wanted strictly a cruis- 
ing boat in which he could go any- 
where along shore or off the coast, 
that would stay at sea in almost any 
weather, and yet, at the same time, 
would not be too much to handle 
alone in case of necessity. In de- 
signing the Malabar, as she is called, 
he kept all these points in mind, with 
the result that he has turned out a 
boat 41 feet long over all, 32 feet 
6 inches on the water line, 11 feet, 
4 inches beam, and 6 feet, 2 inches 
draught. This is quite a husky boat 
for a single-hander, and for this 
reason she was given a schooner rig, 
which the designer likes better than 
a yawl, especially when the foresail 
is large, as is the case with this boat. 
He says of the rig, “In using the 
single jib I was anxious to keep it 
as small as possible and so placed 
the foremast well forward. She 
handles perfectly under foresail 
alone, beating to windward under it 
in light weather, and she also sails 
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Malabar, as she looks completed 


well under mainsail and jib. I can 
handle her alone, as the anchor pulls 
up on the bowsprit, and the main- 
sail is not too large for one man to 
hoist easily.” 

The ends are short, as is natural, 
but not too short to prevent carrying 
out the fore and aft lines gracefully, 
and giving the ends a pleasing ap- 
pearance. The sheer is considera- 
ble, following the practice of the 
fishermen, and should insure dry- 
ness and ability to carry on in a 
head sea. 

An unusual feature in a boat of 


































































































this size is the arrangement of the 
deck houses, there being two, with 
the deck carried across flush in the 
way of the mainmast so as not to 
have that spar come up through the 
cabin house. The house over the 
forward cabin is small, giving am- 
ple deck room so that a “dink” or 
dory may be carried on deck com- 
fortably, and yet not be in the way 
of the sails or crew. There is a 
fairly high rail or bulwark around 
the boat which, with generous deck 
room, makes work around the deck 
at night safer than in the average 
yacht with no rail, and at the same 
time keeps coils of rope or other 
things from sliding overboard when 
the boat is hove down. 

The arrangement below is novel, 
there being a forward and after 
cabin, with the galley, refrigerator 
and clothes lockers in between them. 
In a strictly cruising boat this has 
much to recommend it. When doing 
any night sailing it leaves the after 
cabin free for consulting charts, 
navigating, keeping the log, lighting 
one’s pipe, etc., without disturbing 
the watch below, who can occupy 
the forward cabin without hearing 
everything that is going on and 
every word that is spoken. The 
after house is 7 feet, 10 inches in 
length, while the forward house, 
which has a hatch on top, is 4 feet 
in length. ; 


Inboard profile and accommodation plan of 41-foot over-all schooner Malabar, designed by John G. Alden 
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Sail plan of 41-foot over-all schooner 


The construction is heavy 
throughout and the boat carries 3,- 
100 pounds of outside ballast and 
about 9,000 pounds inside. The sail 
area is 963 square feet, 523 in the 
mainsail, 284 in the foresail and 156 
in the jib. 

Mr. Alden writes about the per- 
formance of the boat as follows: 
“In bringing Malabar down from 
Maine, where she was built, we 
sailed directly across outside and 
found her very easy in a seaway and 
remarkably dry. She is very well 
built and is more roomy than I 


thought she would be. She made 7 E 


knots an hour close hauled on the 
wind in a strong breeze on Buzzards 
Bay, while she moves along well in 
light weather. The three sails all 
work on travelers so that nothing 
need be done when tacking ship. I 
have adopted the fisherman method 
of topping lifts so that the main 
gaff can be hoisted on either side of 
the lift without being guided. The 
sails are straight up and down can- 
vas treated with the Tatelec mildew 


proof process, which I strongly ap- 
prove of, and the lazy jacks have no 
connection whatever with the lifts. 
They can therefore be kept very 
loose without interfering with the 
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lifts, and I even carry them on the 
jib. The foresail lift leads to the 
mainmast, so that it never interferes 
with the fore gaff.” 

She is an unusually smart and 
“shippy’’-looking little boat, and she 
will make a special appeal to the 
cruising man. 
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A Sail Plan for a 36-Foot 
Power Cruiser 


There are some yachtsmen who 
still want to sail when they get an 
opportunity, although they desire 
the full benefits of a power boat at 
other times, and while we have pub- 
lished numerous plans of sailing 
yachts with auxiliary power, it is 
very seldom that the plans of a 
power cruiser equipped with an effi- 
cient sail plan is shown. 

This rig was designed for the 36- 
foot power cruiser Louise, owned by 
W. H. Porter, of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club. The boat is an unusu- 
ally husky craft; and as she draws 
nearly four feet of water, lends her- 
self particularly well to this rig. The 
rig, of course, is small, as it was only 
intended for use off the wind and 
consists of mainsail, jib, and jigger, 
the sail plan being, to our mind, too 
small for the boat. 

The sail area is as follows: main- 
sail 142% square feet; jib, 46% 
square feet; mizzen, 46 square feet, 
a total of 235 square feet. Under 
this rig with the wind anywhere 
abaft the beam, in a strong breeze, 
the Louise handles easily and moves 
as fast as might be expected with 
the very limited sail area. 





A 32-Foot Launch 


In the plans of the 32-foot launch 
shown herewith her designer, Edson 
B. Schock, who will be remembered 
as the designer of many Marblehead 
Race winners a few years back, has 
turned out a very neat and attrac- 
tive-looking yacht. 

No attempt was made to secure 
the accommodations of a fifty- 
footer on 32 feet length, with the 
result that there is plenty of elbow 
room, good light and ventilation, 
and the engine is placed in such a 
position that it is easy of access 
and one does not have to crawl in 
a smelly hole in order to keep it in 
good running condition. In the en- 
gine room there is also a comfort- 
able seat and substantial work 





Deck plan of Alden’s 41-foot schooner, showing unusual amount of deck room for a small boat 
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weather. The windows are fitted 
so they may be removed and the 
entire space opened up in pleasant 
weather. 

In the main cabin is a full length 
transom berth on the starboard side 
with a small buffet at the forward 
end. On the port side is a full sized 
Pullman section, fitted with table, 
which allows one to pass through 
the boat during meal time without 
the inconvenience one is subjected 
to when the table is placed in the 
middle of the cabin, in the usual 
manner. 

The galley is on the starboard 
side just forward of the main cabin, 
while the toilet room is located in 
the bow. The power plant is a 25 
H. P. engine which will give a speed 
Auxiliary sail plan for 36-foot power boat Louise ; of eleven miles an hour or better. 

Her principal dimensions are: 
length over all, 32 feet; beam, 9 
feet, and draft, 3 feet. 




















bench with ample space for all tools 
and spare parts. 

The cockpit is large and is en- 
closed on the front and half way 
down each side so that steering is 
made comfortable in all kinds of 

































































Profile and accommodation plan of 32-foot power cruiser designed by Edson B. Schock 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


International Race for 


Next Year 


FIHE challenge of Mr. W. J. 

Daniels of London, England, 
for an international race in model 
yachts, which could not be arranged 
for this year, owing to lack of time, 
has been renewed and accepted by 
the Model Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of America in behalf of Ameri- 
can model yacht sailors. 

At Mr. Daniels’ request the match 
will be held the latter part of May or 
the first half of June, and this will 
undoubtedly please American 
modelists as it will thus leave the 
season free for the regular sched- 
uled events. The Model Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of America has re- 
quested that the race be held under 
the new measurement rule receutly 
adopted by the Association, but the 
class in which Mr. Daniels selects 
to race cannot be officially an- 
nounced until next month. 

All the American model yacht 
clubs will be invited to enter a de- 
fender for a series of elimination 
races to be held next Spring and it 
is hoped that all clubs that go 
in for racing will be represented. 
The match will consist the best two 
out of three, to be sailed on open 
salt water free from obstructions. 
The course selected will probably be 
on one of the bays near New York. 
Full conditions are not available at 
the present time, but will appear -in 
the next issue of YACHTING. 





Model of Class ‘‘R’’ Yacht 


Universal Rating 
Having been interested in the fast 
yachts from the board of the late 
A. Cary Smith, the writer, after 
reading “The Study of Form” by 


him, published in YACHTING, 
February, 1920, got out his draw- 
ing board and proceeded to work 
off some of the fever that possesses 
a model yachtsman into some lines. 

Starting with the midship sec- 
tion and using bilge diagonals and a 
curve of areas and testing the shift 
of center of buoyancy at several 
angles of heel he gradually devel- 
oped a form that promised to sail 
very well. 

The result of these plans is 
shown in the accompanying photos 
of a class “R” yacht, built to a 
scale of one inch to one foot. She 
is designed to the limit of the rules 
and the “L” length, draft, etc., are 
all within the limits of the rule. 

The dimensions are: length over 
all, 37 inches; length water line, 25 


inches; beam, 77% inches; draft, 
534 inches. The sail area is 600 
square inches and displacement 6 
pounds. 

The hull is of pine in two layers. 
She is fitted with ‘Braine” steering 
gear and has sliding companion 
with cockpit. The designer likes 
one or two fittings aboard that ap- 
proach the real thing. 

The sails, standing and running 
rigging came from England. The 
deck is of white holly striped with 
a strip of mahogany veneer at deck 
edge, giving a very pleasing effect. 

W. R. Many. 

We are sure the readers of 

YACHTING will be interested in some 


A 37-inch over-all model yacht designed to 
the American Universal Rating Rule 


account from Mr. Many as to how 
this boat sailed in competition with 
other boats. 





A New Model Yacht Club 


at Detroit 


Model boat building and sailing 
is attracting a lot of attention in 
Detroit, Mich., just now, where an 
exhibition of model yachts was held 
recently in the old public library. 
The exhibits were most attractive 
and consisted of some fifty model 
boats, ranging from sail boats of 
both sloop and schooner rig up to 
large power boat models, the largest 
being a 4-foot model of a battleship 
made of aluminum with steam en- 
gines and boilers complete. So keen 
is the interest that the Detroit 
Model Yacht Club has just been 
formed with the following officers : 
Commodore, W. K. Bash; vice- 
commodore, Harry Miller; secre- 


tary, John H. Hinchman; measurer 
and acting treasurer, Richard 
Boomer ; fleet captain, P. H. Ross. 
The new club is going in for 
model yacht racing and is interested 
in hearing from other model yacht 
clubs in regard to yacht rating and 
racing classifications which are used 
in the different parts of the country. 
The club will probably become a 
member of the new Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America. 





How to Build a Model 
Yacht by the Lift Method 


PART III 
By Wo. RICHARDS 


HE templates for the sections 
should be made of very light- 
gauge tin or aluminum, and the 
quickest way to make them is to take 
the body plan and some carbon 
sheets, and trace each section on the* 
tin separately, first making sure that 
one perfectly straight edge of the 
tin coincides with the body plan 
center line. After this tracing is 
done, and each template is properly 
marked to correspond with the num- 
bers on the drawing, which in turn 
should be transferred to the section 
marks on the sawed block, the tem- 
plates should be cut out with a very 
sharp knife, which will prevent any 
curling or buckling of the edges, as 
would happen if this cutting were 
done with shears. In order that the 
templates may always lie in a 
straight plane, it is a good idea to 
make up some cases for the tem- 
plates, which will allow about one- 
half inch of the template to protrude 
beyond the case. When the template 
and the two pieces of wood forming 
the case are in their relative posi- 
tions, all three may be riveted to- 
gether. The finished template will 
appear as shown in figure No. 4. 
The sawed block can now ke 
taken in the vyce and the edges of 
the different lifts roughed off, great 
care being taken to leave all the sec- 
tion lines on each lift. Also leave 
each lift seam intact until cutting to 
the templates. When this roughing 
work has reached a satisfactory 
stage, number one template can be 
roughly fitted to number one sta- 
tion, working aft with each tem- 
plate until they all fit fairly well. It 
will then be necessary to connect up 
each of the little grooves which have 
been made to allow for the fitting of 
each template, and when this is ac- 
complished, you must start at sec- 
tion. No. I again, going over the 
same route as before to make a 
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—— All Others Are Comparative “Gocxs 


Ask Any User 


For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT, MOTOR 
BOAT, and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


‘Chelsea *:Clocks 


(9 FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 
WME ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELERS 


t=" Buy From Your Jeweler or Nautical Instrument Dealer 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


in Motor Boating is insured by proper equip- RY HE finest china for yachts 
ment. The little conveniences and improved and houseboats may al- 
appliances of the modern boat add to your sat- ')| ways be had at Ovington’s. 

isfaction and pleasure and make a favorable | 4 
impression on your guests. a Whether you want a simple 
set or one more elaborate, 
it is well to know Oving- 
ton’s, whose exceptional 
facilities and 75-year-old 
experience are at your call. 
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A study of our revised Marine Catalog No. 
103A will give you many ideas for the up to date 
outfit of a new boat or the modernization of an 
old one. 


Mailed free on application 


OVINGTON’S 
GEO ‘ B : CARPENTER & Co. (] “The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
MARINE SUPPLIES b} Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
202 W. Austin Ave. Chicago ARE OURS 
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practically finished job of it this 
time. 

The connecting-up process be- 
tween the stations should be gone 
over again, but this time some very 
thin battens should be sprung around 
from sheer line to sheer line at vari- 
ous points parallel to the longitudi- 
nal center line. This fairing-up 
process is very necessary in order 
to determine that no hollow places 
are left, and that the finished hull 
presents a perfectly true surface, 
not only to the eye but to the sense 
of touch as well. It would be well 
at this time to place on the keel the 
pattern, which is to be formed, and 
from which the mold for the lead 
casting will be made. This piece 
may be formed up in just the same 
way as the hull was formed, and 
when finished should be detached 
very carefully and shellacked four 
or five times with a dose of sand- 
papering between each coat. 

Then a box should be made suffi- 
ciently large to allow 1% inches 
clearance around each side of this 
pattern and deep enough for about 
1 inch clearance. This is for mak- 
ing the mold in. The pattern should 
be well smeared with vasoline and 
then screwed between the halves of 
this box, the edge of the box and the 
center line of pattern to coincide. 
Sufficient plaster of paris should be 
mixed and run into the box, care 
being taken at this time to see that 
the plaster runs all around the pat- 
tern. The pouring of plaster should 
continue until this half of the box is 
full to overflowing. It will be found 
that the plaster sets almost imme- 
diately, and in about one hour the 
pattern may be removed, cleaned if 
necessary, again vasolined, and 
placed in the other box opposite, 
side down. Special attention should 
be paid to locating this pattern about 
the same distance from the end of 
these two half boxes, so that after 
the surplus plaster is cleaned off 
from each half, by carefully scrap- 
ing and rubbing the face of each 
box across a piece of No. 2 sand- 
paper laid upon a flat surface, they 
may be fitted together so that all 
parts of the plaster fit, as well as the 
edges of the box. 

When they are finally gotten to- 
gether and you are quite sure that 
they will not leak, clamps should be 
used to hold the two halves together, 
while holes are drilled’ for holding 
some rods which will be used to core 
holes in the casting into which the 
holding-on screws will later be 
placed. A pouring hole should be 
bored in one end and a similar hole 
at the other extreme end for the es- 
cape of gases and steam. If time 
is no object, it is well to allow this 
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Model yacht built after the famous Star Class 
by William Richards 


plaster mold to dry at least one day, 
while two days will be better. 

In pouring the lead it is well to 
use a ladle capable of holding a 
pound or two more than is expected 
to be put into the mold. If this is 
not possible, two ladles should be 
used and two persons should do the 
pouring alternately. Pouring should 
be done as slowly as possible, and 
one’s face should be kept as far 
away from mold as is consistent 
with the necessity to see what one 
is doing. 

If one has had experience with 
molder’s glue or sand, these ma- 
terials may be used in preference to 
the above, but the finished mold 
should be well washed with plum- 
bago, which will insure a nicely fin- 
ished surface on the finished cast- 
ing. 

After countersinking for screw 
or bolt holes, the cast can now be 
made fast to the keel, and the neces- 
sary work of smoothing done to see 
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that the keel and casting form one , 
fair line in every direction. The 
half-round groove in the after edge 
of keel and lead should now be put 
in, the lead detached, and this half- 
round groove carried through the 
casting in the form of a hole of the 
same diameter as will be used for 
the rudder tube. Replace the lead, 
and with a Syracuse bit at least 12 
inches in length pass through the 
hole in the lead, but in an opposite 
direction, i: e., with the point headed 
towards the hull of the boat. This 
drill may be made to follow down 
the half-round groove until the 
counter is reached, when it will be 
necessary to hold the drill against 
the groove with a block of wood 
while still turning the drill, so that 
the hole which is to be bored 
through the hull will be parallel to 
this groove. 

Work can now be commenced 
upon the hollowing, and as the 
whole success of this or any model 
is dependent upon how well this 
part of the work is accomplished, it 
will readily be seen that all one’s 
patience and perseverance should be 
concentrated upon this particular 
job. 

If the deck is to be laid on top of 
the hull, a line should be drawn 
around the sawed block, parallel to 
the deck line, about 3/16 inch in- 
board ; but if the deck is to be let in 
so as to be flush with the top edge 
of the finished hull, it will be neces- 
sary to draw a similar line about 
3% inch inboard. The hollowing 
should be started at this line, and as 
the work progresses an electric bulb 
should be brought into service on a 
flexible cord, being so handled on 
the outside of the hull that the 
thickness of the shell may be deter- 
mined by the color, which will ap- 
pear on the inside as a glow. Three- 
sixteenths of an inch thickness of 
shell will show a light orange color, 
and the work should be carried on 
so that this color is obtained for the 
entire hollowed portion of the hull. 


(To be continued) 





A Correction 


In the August issue of YACHT- 
ING, on page 88, in giving the speci- 
fication for the lumber required to 
build a 30-inch water line model 
yacht by the lift method, it was 
said that the total of the various 
planks required would be about 84 
feet. This was a typographical er- 
ror and should have read approxi- 
mately 17 board feet, a board foot 
being 12 inches square and 1 inch 
thick. 
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Surely you want your boat equipped with 





te ll The LAUGHLIN 


FOULS EASILY 


SWIVEL ANCHOR 


is so constructed with ball and socket 
joint that fouling or kinking of the cable 
is impossible. 


The Cable is Always Clear 


your boat rides the severest storm in 
safety. 


Ask your dealer for the Laughlin SWIVEL ANCHOR 


Circular on request 
Manufactured by 


The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, Maine 


Manufacturers of MARINE HARDWARE 














Gray Burnt Gas 
Compressor 


WC Products 


Simple, safe, depend- 
able. A _ patented 
pistcn check valve 
controlled by an ad- 
justable spring, is 
lifted by the ex- 
plosion in the cylinder, allowing burnt 
gas to pass around the piston. Before 
the gas reaches the whistle tank it 
comes in contact with water-cooled walls 
and is further cooled by passing thru ten 
feet of tubing. The compressor itself is 
water jacketed, and cannot overheat. 
Send for special literature. 

Get This Book of Helpful Hints for Motor Boaters 


“‘Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies” solves those daily 
“puzzlers” that few know how to handle. Tells how to 
Box the Compass; what is Proper Ground 








138 foot Motor Yacht 


10 Years Old 


191 1—ten years ago the 
“Thelma,”’a Premier Yacht, 
was built and delivered by 
this company. 


Today the “Thelma” is the 
foremost of the large motor 


yachts afloat. 


The remarkable perform- 
ance of this yacht is one of 
the many examples of our 


Superior workmanship. 


Continuous service is the 
compelling feature of 
“Consolidated” built boats. 


Naturally, the Thelma’s 
success has been largely 
due to the Speedway en- 
gine installed. Two of our 
Model H engines tell the 


story. 


‘“* Ask the owner or his crew”’ 











Tackle; gives hints on Steering Gear, 

etc.; describes WC Dependable Marine SOLIDA 
Hardware; tells uses. Compiled from 

70 years’ experience in making marine sHIPBUILDING CORPORATIon 


fittings. Sent prepaid for 50c. Monms Haonts, New Yorx Ciry 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
10 So. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
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iA YOU Usk ide GRADE We fut WE ipOOMMEND. ne ty re tng the frames are in fair condition can be 


floats from a canoe to a yacht, wood or steel. 
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JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE vattote citbEs 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Evinrude Outboard Motor Again 
Improved 


In line with the Evinrude Motor Com- 
pany’s policy to keep on refining their 
products, an improvement that will be of 
considerable interest to owners who use 
their motors on salt water is now an- 
nounced, 

After considerable experimenting a 
new improved insulating varnish has 
been obtained, the use of which makes 
the Evinrude even more dependable than 
heretofore in dense, moist, salt water 


atmospheres. 

Although the Evinrude magneto has 
always enjoyed an excellent reputation, 
and has proved fully as dependable as 
ignition outfits on larger motors that 
often cost more money than the entire 
Evinrude, this latest improvement will 
undoubtedly mean sure ignition always, 
regardless of weather conditions. 

The new insulating varnish is applied 
on alternate layers of .the secondary 
armature winding. The varnish has a 
rubber-like base substance which never 
hardens and always maintains an elastic 
body. This gives. the wire an oppor- 
tunity to expand and contract, preventing 
breakages, and also makes an excellent 
water-proofing agent. 

From a number of tests which have 
been made in salt water atmosphere, and 
from the number of letters forthcoming 
from owners who have tried them out, 
the Evinrude people feel that this im- 
provement, although in a way a minor 
one, is of the utmost importance, in that 
it means surer Evinrude operation under 
salt water conditions. 


Boat Building Activity at Skaneateles 


While many boat builders are com- 
plaining of lack of business, the Ska- 
neateles Boat & Canoe Company, of 


Skaneateles, N. Y., are complaining of 
lack of time. Their shops have been 
working overtime all summer to keep up 
with the demand for their product. For 
over a stretch of two weeks in the month 
of June, twenty-two men were actively 
employed in the shipping department, 
shipping rowboats, sailboats and out- 
board motor boats. Their entire line of 
St. Lawrence skiffs is practically sold 
out, and so great has been the demand 
for their outboard motor boats that they 
have had their entire force of boat build- 
ers building nothing but this model. 
This company equips most of its boats 
with the Evinrude motor, and so great 
has been their demand upon the Evin- 
rude people the past few weeks that the 


latter have been hard pressed to allot 
them motors fast enough to keep up with 
their demand. 

Were it not for the fact that the Ska- 
neateles people build these boats upon a 
standard production basis they would not 
be able to build them for less than one 
hundred dollars more than the present 
selling price. The company guarantees 
its outboard motor boat as the best in the 
world for the money, and are willing at 
all times to leave it to the buyer to be 
the judge. 


Aviation Motors for Marine Work 


“There has been a good deal of pub- 
licity on the use of aviation motors in 
boats by some of the boating magazines 
in advertising aviation motors for ma- 
rine service, but purchasers should be 
very careful in going into a proposition 
of this kind or they will run into various 
difficulties,” says the Hall-Scott Motor 
Car Company, makers of both marine 
and aero engines. 

“The Smith Marine Twin Sixes, put 
out by the C. C, Smith Boat & Engine 
Company, Algonac, Mich., are entirely a 
different proposition from the regular 
Liberty aero outfit. It costs them a lot 
of money to make these machines fit for 
marine service, and because they do 
spend the time and money necessary, 
they obtain successful running outfits, 
though not with as good results, perhaps, 
horsepower for horsepower, as the pres- 
ent high grade marine engines of to-day 
designed for marine work. 

“In this connection the following copy 
of a letter sent us by Dr. W. J. Weather- 
wax, Peoria, IIl., will be of interest. No 
place on the continent has used more 
converted automobile and airplane mo- 
tors than Peoria, Ill., and they should 
know there pretty well what is necessary 
to adapt engines for boat work. In some 
instances fairly good results have been 
obtained, but generally results will be 
unsatisfactory, as in the case of Dr. 
Weatherwax. The motor he refers to 
is an A7A, 4 cylinder, 5% inch bore, 7 
inch stroke, 100 H. P. Hall-Scott Avia- 
tion Motor, as sold by the War Depart- 
ment for fifty to two hundred dollars 
each, depending upon their condition and 
quantities purchased : 

‘Mr, J. G. Robinson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘DEAR SIR: 

‘Enclosed find pictures of water-jacket 
exhaust manifold on Hall-Scott air-type 
motor, and I wish to advise you that we 
have discarded this entire outfit, as it is 
not a satisfactory installation for a pleas- 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


“Marine Glue—What to Use and how to Use It.” Each grade is for o Gina passe. 


made watertight 


IN ALL THE 


ure boat; too much noise, oil leakage and 
many other faults. We have received 
a new Hall-Scott 4 cylinder marine mo- 
tor, and expect to have it running in a 
few days. The air-type motor, as we had 
it equipped and installed, cost about two 
thousand dollars, and we would be glad 
to sell the outfit for five hundred, so you 
can see we do not value it very highly. 
‘Yours truly, 
‘W. J. WEATHERWAX.’ 


“Customers cannot expect to obtain 
the satisfactory results with this kind of 
an outfit that can be obtained with a high 
grade, well designed, well built and per- 
fectly balanced marine engine such as 
we are putting out. We urge you to 
caution your readers against expecting 
these results. 

“Hall-Scott users are. saying they 
never dreamed that a marine engine 
could be put out that could run so con- 
tinuously and so perfectly as the Hall- 
Scott fours and sixes. It takes an en- 
gineering staff such as we have and a 
factory with tools and equipment such 
as we have to accomplish this.” 


Recent Palmer Engine Price Sheet 


Palmer Bros., of Cos Cob, Conn., have 
issued this summer a new price sheet on 
their line of engines showing reduced 
prices. This is the third cut and brings 
the prices back to the pre-war period. 
Catalogues and price sheet will be 
mailed upon request to those interested 
in marine motors for any purpose. 


Speedway Engine Sales 


Mr. A. G. Griese, 30 Church Street, 
New York City, Eastern representative 
of Speedway Engines, has made a splen- 
did showing in distributing Speedway 
Engines during the last few months. 
“Art” is well known in the marine field, 
and apparently has found little difficulty 
in putting over many sales of this popular 
and well-known make of marine engine. 

A partial list of the sales of Speed- 
way Engines reported by A. G. Griese, 
Inc., follows: 

Two Model K, 22-28 H, P., 
Livimore. 

One Model M, 48-75 H. P., to Anson 
W. Hard. 

One Model M, 
Aymar Johnson. 

One Model M, 130-150 H. P., to Benj. 
Douglas. 

One Model K, 22-28 H, P., to W. K. 

tw: A;.C. 


to Jesse 


130-150 H. P., to 


Vanderbilt, Jr. 
One Model Z, 35-44 H. P., 


James. 


DECK CANVAS~ALL WIDTHS 
YACHT SAILS-AWNINGS ~SPRAY HOODS - Et. 


So. Delaware Ave 
Philadelphia 


GEO.R. BURROWS. Inc. 


2 South St 
New York 
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Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimensions, 18x18x11” 
high to top of bowl. 24” 
nder. For above or 
below water line. 
The best little closet on the 
market today, possessin 
many of the advantages ° 
the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 





Curtiss Porcelain and Folding 
Lavatories 


Corner Porcelain 
Lavatory 


Dimensions, 12” x 12”, 
12” x14” and 12”x15”". 


Folding Lavatories in 
all styles and sizes. 





Figure 1404 








‘All 
market advances, which 
are continually changing” 


Manufactured Solely by 


rices subject to 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South Street, New York 

















The B. I. T. Race 
(Continued from page 170) 


Col. A. W. Tate, who drove one of 
the British contestants in the race 
at Cowes last year. 

It was not considered necessary 
to hold a series of elimination races 
to pick the American team of three 
boats which the terms of the contest 
allow, as it was considered that 
Miss America II, a new boat owned 
by “Gar” Wood, and powered with 
four Liberty aero motors, Miss 
America I, winner of last year’s 
race, and Miss Chicago, were the 
three most dependable boats. 

The first race for this trophy was 
postponed from September 3 to 5, 
due to an accident to Maple Lea; 
while tuning up. This boat is : 
radical departure from the English 
speed boats which have raced for 
this trophy in the past and she 
looked more like some of the Amer- 
ican boats turned out by Chris 
Smith. She is a single step plane 
about 32% feet in length by 9 feet, 
2 inches beam, and she is powered 
with four Sunbeam motors aggre- 
gating 1,800 H. P., the engines 
being those that were used in Maple 
Leaf V last year. She looked very 
fast and in her trials had shown 


however, the same lope or hobby 
horse motion (though to a lesser 
extent) that was apparent in the 
English boats of last year, and in 
this respect she did not run with 
the same smoothness and balance of 
the American boats. 

When the boats got the gun for 
the first 40-mile heat the four en- 
tries came down for the line in the 
most spectacular start of the entire 
meeting. Going apparently over 70 
miles an hour, Maple Leaf VII was 
first over in a tremendous burst of 
speed, 12 seconds after the gun. 
Following her but a few lengths 
behind came Miss America II, her 
48 exhausts going like a rapid fire 
gun, while close behind her were 
Miss America I and Miss Chicago. 
“Gar” Wood in the new Miss 
America, opened up wide and 
gradually closed up on the Britisher 
until at the first buoy he was close 
astern of her, and as they went up 
the back stretch he passed Maple 
Leaf and took the lead. At this 
point the first Miss America, with 
George Wood at the wheel, had 
drawn abeam of the challenger and 
Miss Chicago was also closing up 
on her. As they came into the home 
stretch Miss America I was in the 
lead with Maple Leaf running third 


position they went by the judges’ 
stand at the completion of the first 
lap. It was seen then that Maple 
Leaf had slowed down somewhat 
and on the second lap Miss Chicago 
caught and passed the challenger, 
who was evidently in trouble, for 
a little later she stopped, started to 
fill with water and settled by the 
stern.. A patrol boat went to her 
assistance, gave her a line and towed 
her into a slip, but she sank just be- 
fore she could be lifted out of the 
water, the bottom of the boat hav- 
ing been smashed by the terrific 
pounding she received in one lap. 

This, of course, put her out of 
the series for good and on the third 
lap Miss America II again took the 
lead. While she was not opened up 
she finished the 40-mile heat in 46 
minutes, 16.2 seconds, or at the rate 
of 59.8 statute miles per hour. Her 
best lap was at the rate of 71.1 
statute miles per hour. Miss Amer- 
ica 1, which has been one of the most 
consistent performers, also sprang 
a leak in the fourth round and was 
forced to make for her slip. This 
let Miss Chicago finish in second 
place. She completed the course in 
54 minutes, 48 seconds, or at an 
average of 50.3 miles per hour. 

In the mile trials Miss America I 








great bursts of speed. She had, 


and Miss Chicago last and in this 


averaged 80.567 miles per hour. 











PALMER MOTORS 


Two and Four Cycle 
I, 2, 3, 4. and 6 Cylinders 
2 to 80 H. P. 
Write for ifoduced price 








Palmer 
Bros. 


Eagiaes, 


COS COB, 
CONN. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 


Sailmakers 
Citp Island, Hew Pork Citp 


Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 











TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Gives the smoothest, hardest bottom possible, whether 
for racing or cruising, and eliminates frequent hauling to 
keep clean. Absolutely prevents marine growth and 
worms. 


Also use TILLINGHAST Green Boot-Topping. 
Let us tell you about it. 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST CO., 


218 FRONT ST., 
New York 
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Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the leading 
engines. We are in position to build 
you a complete yacht, furnished and 
equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on 
your new yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 


6-Cylinder, 634’x 814" 65 H.P. 
boars wy By Brin NEW YORK 


Twentieth Century Engine 
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FOR SALE—A beautiful Herreshoff sloop, sound as 
a bell and in first class condition, complete. 


58 Ft. OA, 35 Ft. LWL, 11’ 6” Beam and 7’ 6” 
draught. 


Box 26—58 West 59th St., N. Y. C. 








Built by 


LUDERS 


The Last Word in Yacht Designing 
and Building 


Luders Marine 
Construction Company 


Stamford, Conn. 








Hall-Scott Marine Engines 





and fast cruisers. Greater Speed— More 
Economical—Less Vibration—More Engine 


| The BETTER Marine Engine for runabouts 
| Room Space. © “Always Reliable.” 





4Cyl. 125 H. P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
TWO SIZES ONLY ‘4 Cyl. 200 H. P. Weight 1300 Lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch 260 Main St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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When. time comes to 
haul out 


keep forward in mind the advantages 
offered by the 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Modern railways, solid ground, fresh water basin, and 
a yard crew skilled in handling large and small sail, 
and power yachts. Lockers for storing ship’s inven- 
tory and spars. Write for hauling dates and winter- 
ing rates. 
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This is a REAL, BOAT—42 inches long. 
SPEED—12 MILES PER HOUR. 
MINIATURE MARINE REPRODUCTIONS. 
Buy them complete or build them yourself from our 
construction sets. 
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THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO., 152 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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Naval Architecture 
Cable Address Removed to Marine Insurance 


oie nt allial Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York — 
High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 

















N°: 4317—FOR SALE—Probably the finest express cruiser that has been built. Dimensions—Length 58’; Beam 11’ 7”; Draft 3’. Designed and 
built by Luders Marine Construction Company last Spring. Twin Screw—Two 6 cylinder Van Blerck Motors. Speed up to 24 miles per hour. 
Sleeping accommodations for six besides crew. Commodious cockpit, protected bridge and deck control. Beautiful furnishings and equipment 
throughout. Yacht is better than new. Is excellent sea boat. For Sale for private reasons. Full particulars from Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York. 








. : : O. 1674—FOR SALE— 

Desirable cruising 
power yacht; 85 x 14 x 4 ft- 
draft. Speed up to 14 
miles; 6 cyl. 100-125 H. P. 
Air-starting and reversible 
Standard motor. Dining 
saloon in deckhouse for- 
ward; two double and one 
single staterooms aft. Bath 
and toilet room, galley, 
etc. Handsomely finished. 
In splendid condition 
throughout. Complete 
equipment. Further partic. 
ulars and price from Cox 





N038173—FOR SALE twin screw steam house- 
boat 80’ x 18’ x3 6”. Four single staterooms and 
cogs Bow. bathroom. Sleeps seven. Hot and cold running 
& Stevens, 15 William St.,| water. Boiler retubed 1920, also engine overhauled. 
New York. Telephone | Underbody coppered to waterline. Now hauled 
Broad 1924. out, and inspectable Florida. Henry J. Gielow, 
25 W. 43rd Street, New York City. 











N2: 4063—FOR SALE— 
Attractive Lawley 
built bridge deck cruiser, 
64 x 12 x 4.6 ft. draft. 
Speed up to 13 miles; 6 
cyl. 75 H.P. Sterling motor. 
Large main saloon with NEW CRUISER 
two extension berths, dou- 


ble stateroom, toilet room, | For Sale or Charter—45’ x 11’ Motor 


etc. Handsomely finished ° ° e ; 
and furnished. Very able | Cruiser, with aux. Ketch rig. Two 


boat. Built in best pos-|cabins, pilot house, large cockpit. 


sible manner. Price and . . 
further particulars from|=Xceptionally well built and able 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William | hoat. Speed 12 miles. Arrange now 
¢ ; y Vv k. . ° 
a for Florida Delivery. Address 














——— 


N°: 4100—FOR a 
commission. Practicaily 
new high speed twin screw power GORDON MUNROE 
cruiser; 58 x 11.7 x 3 ft. Speed 
up to 24 miles; two six cylinder |§§ Grampian Way, Boston, 25, 
Van ay motors; one = M ’ 
control rom semi-enc ® 
bridge deck. Well adapted for ass 
Florida waters. Best construc- 
tion; excellent internal lay-out. 
Accommodations include saloon 
with two transoms and separate 
toilet room forward, followed 
by galley full width of boat; un- 
usually good a = 
engine room amidships; next aft 
engine room amidships; next aft | ROCHESTER STANDARDIZED 465 ft. 
room, wards abe, etc. lao Enclosed Bridge Raised Deck Cruiser. 
; vi - “ . 
oughly successful end unesnally Built 1920. Good as new. Sterling En- 
able seaboat. Comprises maxi- | ,; nf . 
mum dimensions in high speed cruiser capable of operating with two men in crew. Handsomely finished and furnished. gine 85 125 h. n. Sell for half cost. South 
Attractive figure will be accepted if sold before laying up. For further particulars, plans, ete., apply to Cox & Stevens, 15| ern Agency, American Bldg., Baltimore. 
William St., New York. Telephone 1924 Broad. 


MARCONI GEORGE L. CHAISSON|| wiison & SILSBY, Inc. 
HOLLOW SPARS BUILDER OF BOATS SAIL MAKERS 


PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. TELEPHONE CON 
E. Boston, Mass. and 16 Elmwood Road, SURNPSCOTT, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. 
























































TRADE MARK REG.‘U. S. PAT. OFF... 


GARTER, 


First 
today, 
as in 
1915 


SIX YEARS AGO the E. Z. 
Garter was the first and only one 
made on the wide-web principle 
—real comfort—not pinching of 
veins and muscles. 


N 


Today it is still first—and it has no slides 
or buckles to pinch the leg and groove 
the flesh. Basic patents protect you— 
look for the name E. Z. 


35¢ to $1, everywhere, in single grip and 
the E. Z. 2-Grip. 


Made solely by The Thos. P. 
Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











Every One on Board Your Boat Should Have an 
Ever-Warm 
Safety Suit 


The Only LifeSaving Device 
That Has Made 
YOU CAN’T CHILL 
YOU CAN’T DROWN 
Approved and Used by U.S. Navy. 
Recommended by lending Steamship 
Companies. Write for booklet “30.” 
NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER COMPANY 
11 Broadway, New York. Tel. Bowling Green 8609 
Some Agencies open in U. S. and Canada 

















GOERZ Prism Binoculars 


Test binoculars on a cloudy day or late 

in the afternoon when the light is dim. 

Then you’ll see why the perfect lenses 

and prisms of Goerz Prism Binoculars 
ve such satisfaction—why it pays to 
uy the 

Several models and sizes for different pur- 

poses. Ask your dealer, or write 


C. P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
317-U East 34th St., New York City 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of ali kinds of marine work 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 
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Then You Want 
MOBILE OILERS 


They lubricate front and rear springs auto- 
matically. Make your Henry ride like it 
should—utilizes the entire spring action. 
Can be installed in a few minutes, without 
tools, and will outlast your Ford. We take 
the risk — your money 
refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. 
$2.00 per set—postpaid. 
Mail your order today. 
If your dealer can't 
supply order direct 
from 
MOBILE MFG. CO. 
Dept.Y.27 Seuth Des- 
plaines St., Chicago, 111. 











‘““RICHARD’S MADE” 


Guaranteed to 
Sail and they 
Do. Yacht 
Model Con- 
struction Sets 
for the Boy and 
his Dad. Sail- 
ing — Racing— 
Power and 
Scale Models. 
Circular upon 
request. 
Note: The 15in. 
Balsa Sailing 
model in 3 en- 
amel colors and with Marconi rig at $3.50 is 
good value for the little fellow—Photo sent. 


747 Tremont Ave. New York 











Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westinghouse 
type engines; Scott and flue tube 
boilers made in copper and steel. Also 
fittings, pressure gauges, etc. Write 
for descriptive circular to 


MODEL MACHINE SHOP CO. 
415-17 East 71st St., New York City 














| FRISBIE "4:5" MOTORS 


Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. 
Send for Catalog 
FRISBIE MOTOR 
COMPANY 
| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 
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The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. It 
reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at absolute 
neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE Co. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 


ze 
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Across the Atlantic in Neith 
(Continued from page 164) 


always point somewhere, and if 
taken at the correct moment will 
point exactly where you will go if 
you steer on it. 

At noon the log read 557 miles. 
Got sight for latitude which gave 
46° 06’, showing that our assumed 
position by dead reckoning at 10:30 
this morning was 40 miles E, N. E. 
of our true position, which indicate 
that in a run of 400 miles in a smail 
boat with all amateur (or any other 
sort) of helmsmen one cannot place 
absolute confidence in dead reckon- 
ing. Our run for the last 24 hours 
had been 135 miles in spite of our 
being under short canvas over I5 
hours. The wind died out shortly 
after noon and we flopped about in 
a flat calm with a heavy sea, which, 
I may state, is more or less con- 
ducive to mal de mer. De Wolf and 
the cook were the only real hard- 
boiled sailors who were able to re- 
sist the insistent call of the sea to 
give up something as a peace offer- 
ing to old Neptune. 

At 4:00 P. M. a little breeze 
sprang up from the S. E. and fresh- 
ened. We sighted Cape Pine about 
6:00 P. M. When darkness came 
on we saw a light and made it out 
to be the fixed white light on Cape 
Pine. We passed this at 11 P. M., 
the log reading 594 miles. It was 
blowing fresh E. N. E., raining 
heavily and we were very cold and 
miserable, while a heavy sea was 
still heaving in on coast. 

Beating into a strange harbor at 
night with nothing but one light as 
a guide and the sea roaring as it 
breaks at the foot of cliffs rising 
200 to 400 feet in the air makes a 
fellow feel a little like Columbus 
did when he came onto San Salva- 
dore. 

We finally arrived off the little 
Newfoundland fishing village of 
Trepassy just as day was breaking, 
a tired, cold and hungry bunch. 
The cook turned out and soon had 
a very appetising hot meal on the 
table, after which we turned in and 
slept for eight or ten hours. 

Our passage from Halifax to 
Trepassy had taken 85 hours, wharf 
to wharf. The distance was 549 
miles by log. Trepassy is about 12 
miles from Cape Race, from which 
Commander Houghton wished to 
take his departure for England. 

The account of the passage 
across, which was made in fast time 
for a vessel of this size, will be told 
by Clifton Willard in the next and 
subsequent issues of YACHTING. 
Willard is at this writing on his way 
back from England. 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd”’, N. Y. 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada ~ 














Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
sor Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Phone St. Paul 3787 Cable Soyat 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
Refitting & Brokerage 


W. W. ESTEP Ss. S. RABL 
1001 American Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Tel., 4859 Rector 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE OITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 














WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating 
forty-three typical Hand-V-Bottom 
designs. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, sew 52%. mass. 
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Lipton Cup Races 
(Continued from page 173) 


system of awards she was unable 
to land in any better place than 
third in the final outcome. 

Yank thus fairly won the cup, 
having sailed consistently ‘in the 
three races, taking three second 
places, which put her final percent- 
age at the top of the list. 

Yank, 257.14; Gossoon, 242.86; 
Sari, 228.57; Colleen, 157.13; 
Rainbow, 142.85; South Shore, 
71.43; Dixie, 71.43. 

The list of owners, skippers and 
crews follows: 


Yank—Owner, Ogden T. Mc- 
Clurg; skipper, Henry Rubinkam; 
crew, Malcolm Vail, Bert Crowder, 
and Ned Sheridan. 

Gossoon--Owners, Edward Rail- 
ton and Bert Kimball; skipper, Ed- 
ward Railton; crew, Paul Huber, 
R. G. Jones, and Bert Kimball. 

Sari—Owner and skipper, Sam- 
uel Dauchy; crew, Carl Johnson, 
David Killman, and Gus Nylund. 

Colleen—Owners, Clark Wright 
and A. C. King; skipper, Clark 
Wright; crew, Ernest Broackl, 
John Plaisir, and Richard Mar- 
shall. 

Rainbow — Owner, Commodore 
Sheldon Clark; skipper, Jack Ven- 


nell; crew, Wm. Avery, Byron 
Willis; and Finn Giaver. 
South Shore—Owners, Lawrie 


Brothers; skipper, W. J. Lawrie; 
crew, A. T. Lawrie, Edgar Tully, 
and Roger Campbell. 


Dixie--Owner and skipper, Chas. 
Kuehn; crew, Alvin Joers, Lloyd 
Kaval, and Lawrence Tully. 


Rigging Details 
(Continued from page 186) 


The forestay is turned up and 
seized over a thimble between the 
lugs on the upper ends of the bow- 
sprit band. It is bad practice to lead 
it inboard on top of the bowsprit, as 
it will work over the thimble and be 
liable to part the wire rope. I have 
been informed that this was the 
cause of the total dismasting of the 
schooner Endymion some years 
ago. 

The main boom is fitted with a 
double bridle for two of the main- 
sheet blocks and a strap is fitted 
around the boom for the after block. 

A well rigged yacht is a mark of 
the designer’s skill, as every part 
must be able to carry its load under 
the hardest strain and the safety and 
even the lives of the crew may some 
time depend upon the way in which 
the designer has done his part of the 
work. 
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F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. IL 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORE 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








Mon‘ Main 3352 
Telephones { Hontrval Bowling Green 6077 


N. E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


New York 


Montreal 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 


Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 5687 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 








Ralph E. Winslow 


All Kinds of Work Boats All Kisds of Yachts 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Atlantic, Mass. 
ears’ successful experience in 
NavalArchitecture. Have your 1922 boat de- 
signed now; do not wait until winter. Investi- 
gate the superiority of a Winslow design vessel 


Seventeen 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 


Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


cial attention given to Yacht sails 
ef all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 











COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel, Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











